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THE DAY BEFORE. 


I thought, when they said that this 


must be, 
I should turn and cling to Thy 


friendship then— 
That secret bond between me and 


Thee— 
Clean away from the world of men. 
But now from my window I lean 
and pore 
On the rich thick life that goes 


past the door: 
I cannot think of the Spirit more. 


I know one should live detached from 
things ; 


And I thought I did, till they sent 
me here. 
It’s strange how the tide of feeling 
brings 
New loves and hates, as the knife 
draws near. 
I love the sky. There’s a moon to- 
night! 
Am I going away from the heaven 
of sight? 
Can the eyeless soul apprehend the 
light? 


To-night to strive on my lonely bed 
With the sick dismay of the fright- 
ened flesh: 
To-morrow, perhaps, 
Dread, 
Trawling the world, will catch in his 
mesh, 
Sleeping under the surgeon’s hand, 
The growing life whose delights I 
planned— 
And I? Shall I watch and under- 
stand? 


the Fisherman 


What will it seem to my soul, l 
wonder, 


The cleavage made in the woven 
dress? 
Will it feel that its home is rent 


asunder? 
Will it shrink and flee from the 
knife’s caress? 
{ I think it will slip from the 
, drowsy brain, 
, Lift the latch of the house of pain, 
And tread the invisible tracks 


{ again. 


There shall I watch while the slit is 


made, 
The red sharp breach in the city 
wall, 
And the secret net of its streets dis- 
played— 
Displayed to the intimate gaze of all. 
Far off I shall stand, and at last 
shall see 
The thing they have always con- 
fused with me. 
What will that hour of vision be? 


But now I am safe on the homely 
earth, 

Safe in the skein of things that grow. 

I cling to my place on that wheel of 
birth, 

I love its noise and its movement so. 
Easy and light is the body’s yoke— 
See! the curve of the mounting 

smoke. 
Hark! ’twas the voice of the street 
that spoke. 
Evelyn Underhill. 
The New Weekly. 


IN GALWAY. 


The days are long and soft and gray 
The distant hills are amethyst, 

In Galway, in Galway. 
Cloaked and hooded with silver mist. 
The roads are long and wet and gray 

In Galway. 


The door is wide, the hearth is cold 
In Galway, in Galway. 
Youth and strength leave the house 


that falls, 
The barren fields, the low stone 
walls— 
There’s none left but the sick and old 
In Galway. 


Our dreams are long, our dreams are 
gray 

In Galway, in Galway. 
Prayer and dream is our daily bread; 
The living pass to the dreaming dead— 
O it’s the twilight o’ the day 

In Galway. 

Agnes Blundell. 


The New Witness. 
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AIRCRAFT IN THE WAR. 


I. 

The question concerning aviation, 
when the history of the war is writ- 
ten, will reduce itself to this: how 
far have aeroplanes or airships, under 
the wear and tear of active service, 
justified their existence as super- 
scouts? The use of machines, so far 
as their most vital work is concerned, 
must be confined to this fieid of scout- 
ing, and, as a task subsidiary, to 
range-finding for artillery. Neither 
for destruction nor offence are their 
powers serious, although a situation 
may arise in which, by the use of 
bombs or a gun, one craft will seek to 
destroy another. Generally speaking, 
however, and so far as an individual 
aeroplane is concerned, it is a problem 
of how much work that machine can 
do, before it is destroyed, in clearing 
“the fog of war.” 

We must await official histories be- 
fore we know all; but even now, if 
sifted in the light of special knowl- 
edge, interesting data are to hand. An 
incident in itself may appear unim- 
‘portant, yet, when viewed in its rela- 
tion to other happenings, it bears often 
a clear significance. Discrimination 
in dealing with aerial war news is, of 
course, necessary. Here and there is 
a report which, thanks to expert 
knowledge, may be condemned promptly 
as incorrect; and as a contrast there 
may come a message, although from a 
source that is questioned, which bears 
upon it the print of truth. 

In five years’ time, had war come 
then, the first battles would have been 
in the air, rival flying fleets contend- 
ing for that supremacy which would 
have been all-important, seeing that 
it would have enabled a subsequent 
blow by land or sea—unhampered by 
attacks of spying from above—to he 
struck with crushing force. But such 


fighting aircraft as are in existence— 
and there are few—carry only the 
lightest of guns; while the air-fleets, 
regarded as a whole, and remembering 
the ravages of war, are numerically 
far from strong. Instead, therefore, 
of being launched against their ad- 
versaries in a preliminary combat, 
these air corps have been husbanded 
and used with care, their greatest 
value lying in their work as scouts. 

The German campaign, when studied 
from the point of view of aviation, has 
aspects already that are of interest. 
A movement in great strength, through 
the neutral territories of Luxemburg 
and Belgium; this, of course, was 
vital to their plan; and to learn how 
that movement progressed, and how 
the main bodies of the enemy were 
being arranged, became the need of 
the Allies. Here was an opportunity 
for aerial reconnaissance, and one that 
was utilized—although had more ma- 
chines been available, in this “decisive 
direction,” the work might have had 
an ampler scope. Constant flights were 
made; that we know; and while a 
few craft were winged, and some de- 
scended through engine trouble, the 
majority went out swiftly upon their 
missions and returned without fail. 
And though we have not as yet been 
told, in just so many words, what 
each and all of these machines have 
done, we know already the capabilities 
of a modern craft, and we know 
therefore the work that, granted he 
has been carefully trained, an aerial 
observer should accomplish. 

Sir John French, referring briefly 
to the reconnaissance effected, during 
the four days’ battle between Mons 
and La Fére, by the efficient service 
of planes that is co-operating with our 
Expeditionary Force, has told us: 
“They furnished me with the most 
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complete and accurate information, 
which was of incalculable value in the 
conduct of the operations.” Into de- 
tails, naturally, the Commander-in- 
Chief had no time to enter, but he has 
drawn the veil, none the less, from 
one incident in this early stage of the 
campaign; and it should prove spe- 
cially interesting, because it shows 
just such an opportunity as is favora- 
ble for a rapid aerial reconnaissance. 
Sir John French explains how, hear- 
ing unexpectedly from General Joffre 
that the British position was menaced 
by three German army corps on its 
front, and with another endeavoring 
to steal round it in a flanking move- 
ment, he “endeavored to confirm this 
by aerial reconnaissance.” And then 
he goes on to say: “As a result of this 
(the scouting flight of the aeroplanes) 
I determined to effect a retirement.” 
The point to be remembered is this: 
every instant’s delay that might have 
taken place, while the Commander-in- 
Chief was confirming the tidings 
General Joffre had sent him, would 
have spelt the gravest peril for the 
British forces. Therefore the aero- 
planes, flying out at high speed, and 
obtaining their news with greater 
rapidity than would have been possi- 
ble by any other means, were able to 
render a service that was of the ut- 
most importance. 

To-day, even with a limited flying 
service if it is efficiently handled, 
secrecy in the concentration of large 
bodies of troops has been rendered al- 
most impossible. The air-scouts re- 
ceive their orders, and whirl aloft. 
Eavh sweeps upon an individual route, 
and each returns with observations 
that are blended to form a _ whole. 
Where is the enemy in_ greatest 
strength? What troops are in motion, 
and in what direction are they mov- 
ing? These are the questions asked, 
and, if the aircraft are suitable, and 
the men experienced, they should be 


answered promptly and as a matter of 
course. Naturally, there are limita- 
tions—those of height, speed, mist, and 
human eyesight. The air-scout can 
only tell approximately, as a rule, 
what numbers and what types of 
troops may be moving to some given 
position. Neither is he infallible, be- 
ing intended to augment, not super- 
sede, the other methods of recoinnais- 
sance. It has been shown, indeed, 
upon more than one occasion, that 
there may be isolated movements he 
will miss. But main bodies and vital 
positions should be detected inevita- 
bly. By the use of aircraft, in sutti- 
ciently large and well-organized serv- 
ices, it is no longer feasible so to 
screen an army’s disposition that the 
point remains hidden where a mass of 
troops is concentrated. And not only 
as a safeguard against surprise by 
large attacking forces, but also to give 
information as to an enemy’s retire- 
ment, is the air-scout useful, as was 
shown near Paris when the German 
right began to yield. The aeroplanes 
of the Allies, flying beyond the Ger- 
man rearguard, and observing the 
movement of the main bodies, were 
able to tell Headquarters that the. 
enemy’s retreat was not only general, 
but was being conducted very rapidly. 
It was concerning this work of our 
air-scouts, and also in regard to the 
reports with which they provided the 
French Staff, that General Joffre sent 
the following message to the British 
Headquarters: “Please express most 
particularly to Marshal French my 
thanks for services rendered on every 
day by the English Flying Corps. The 
precision, exactitudé, and regularity 
of the news brought in by its members 
are evidence of their perfect organi- 
zation and also of the perfect train- 
ing of pilots and observers.” 

Types of machines, as used by the 
combatants in this war, may without 
difficulty be classified. First there is 














the single-seated, high-speed scout, 
either monoplane or biplane, employed 
for rapid, general reconnaissance; 
then the slower-flying weight-lifting 
craft, carrying in addition to its 
pilot an observer with powerful 
field-glasses, which is used for cover- 
ing wide tracts of country and for de- 
tailed surveys. Then there are aero- 
planes armed with machine-guns, only 
available in very small numbers; and 
craft which ,are used for directing 
artillery fire and for carrying des- 
patches. 

In regard to range-finding for artil- 
lery from the air, extremely impor- 
tant work in this war has already 
been accomplished. A pilot will fiy 
high above an enemy’s position, send- 
ing range corrections to his own gun- 
ners, by some pre-arranged code of 
signals, until their shrapnel shells 
are bursting exactly above’ the 
trenches. I shall need to refer to this 
later, when dealing with fighting in the 
air. 

Finally, there is the airship, flying 
for long periods without descending, 
either by day or night, and able to 
lift a wireless plant so powerful that 
it will flash a message for several 
hundred miles. In itself, and forget- 
ting for the moment the presence of 
an enemy, the large airship is an ideal 
scout. But its bulk and its vulnera- 
bility are, under the conditions of ac- 
tual war, appreciably against it; and 
though its speed has been increased 
surprisingly, and it is well armed so 
far as aircraft go, it runs, nevefthe- 
less, the grave risk—when near an 
enemy’s lines—of being attacked and 
destroyed by a patrol of hostile planes, 
or of being brought to the ground by 
gunfire from bélow. With the airship 


on active service, perhaps more than 
with any other craft, the skill and as- 
tuteness of her commander will prove 
all-important. Finely handled, she may 
overcome her limitations and do vital 
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work; but if flown mechanically, and 


without spirit or intelligence, she 
should fall a ready victim to gunfire, 
or to an enemy’s fighting craft. The 
commanders of the German Zeppelins 
are, generally speaking, men of wide 
experience in aerial navigation. 

One fact, certainly, this campaign 
must emphasize, and that is the all- 
weather capabilities of a modern air- 
craft. Mist or fog may trouble the 
flying scouts; but no wind save a 
gale can chain them to the ground. 
The- “airworthiness” of  latest-type 
craft, and the reliability of their en- 
gines and the strength of their con- 
struction, add enormously to their 
value as instruments of war. Already 
in this war, both in wind and calm, 
there has been ceaseless patrolling by 
air. Sir John French, indeed, in his 
despatch describing the first stage of 
the campaign in France, has declared 
that the British pilots did not hesitate 
to fly “in every kind of weather.” 
During a period of twenty days up to 
September 10th, we have it on official 
authority, 2 daily average of more 
than nine reconnoitring flights were 
made, each exceeding a hundred miles 
in length. 

An aeroplane is superior to the air- 
ship in rough-weather flying. The 
former will combat successfully a 
sixty-mile-an-hour wind, but the air- 
ship, in a wind or anything more than 
thirty-five miles an hour, becomes so 
sluggish in control that she is practi- 
cally useless for warlike operations. 
And a disadvantage with the airship, 
especially in bad weather, is that it 
is essential for the machine to regain 
its hangar. If a gale of wind prevents 
it doing so, and the craft has to come 
down in the open, without a trained 
landing crew to govern the descent, 
its destruction is almost certain. With 
the aeroplane there is no such limita- 
tion; it can alight anywhere, near its 
shed or on strange ground, granted 
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that a reasonably smooth surface is 
obtainable. And this is a point of 
great importance under the conditions 
of active service. 


Il. 

When he wanted information, and 
wanted it above all quickly, the Duke 
of Wellington would select special 
men, mount them upon picked horses, 
and send them out towards the enemy 
to glean tidings at any cost. To-day 
in this great campaign, if news is 
needed without a moment’s waste of 
time, the officer in charge of aero- 
planes will despatch his fastest scouts 
—each craft built for speed, and speed 
alone, and manned by a single pilot 
who is also a skilled observer. Flying 
at more than 100 miles an bour, these 
high-speed scouts will sweep towards 
the enemy’s lines, seeking the shelter 
of a cloud or a bank of mist, and 
making détours if necessary so as to 
avoid the enemy’s patrol. Such a hos- 
tile craft may possibly be a large bi- 
plane, armed with a machine-gun or 
—which is more probable—a speedy, 
ordinary-type plane in which the pas- 
senger carries a rifle. A revolver, 
even, may be the only weapon to hand. 
The patrol in any case, whatever his 
arm may be, has a definite mission: 
he bears down upon the scout, opens 
fire on him, and seeks either to crip- 
ple or drive him away. The scout has 
no means of retaliation and only one 
protection—his speed; but this in it- 
self gives him a great advantage. He 
wheels, dodges, climbs, and dives; and 
presently, when the pursuit is so close 
as to become perilous, he turns tail 
and escapes from the danger zone. 
And all the time he is mancuvring, 
and playing hide-and-seek with his 
slower foe, he will be straining his 
eyes to see what lies below him, and 
watching the movements of the troops 
that look so tiny and remote. These 
single scouts have a grave responsi- 


bility, and a great risk also, They 
must needs rush into danger, relying 
upon their pace, as does the torpedo- 
boat in naval war—although, fortu- 
nately for themselves, owing to their 
smallness and their speed, the air- 
craft offer a far more difficult mark 
for fire. But such scouts take their 
lives in their hands, and nothing can 
save them from a crash to death but 
their own skill and cunning in the 
handling of their machines. Yet the 
risk, from the point of view of war, 
is well worth while. An air-scout, in 
one hour, may gather news that it 
would take cavalry a day to glean; 
and in one day, if handled efficiently, 
an air corps can do work that would 
only be accomplished in a week by any 
other means. 

In most cases it is reasonable to as- 
sume—and war data so far as it is 
pertinent bears out the assumption—a 
high-speed scout should escape from 
the attack of the armed, flying patrol. 
This does not imply that the iatter’s 
efforts are useless. On the contrary 
he curtails, by his mere existence, the 
extent of the scout’s operations; and 
if he acts resolutely, and is well sec- 
onded by the craft that are supporting 
him, he may clear the air of single 
spies, and nullify to a great extent 
the enemy’s reconnaissance. But with 
armed craft, at any rate if an attempt 
is made to carry a gun of any power, 
the extra weight lifted renders them 
comparatively slow in flight; hence the 
light, powerfully-engined scout should, 
if he is wily, be able to keep out of 
range. 

A grave menace to the scout, if 
weather conditions oblige him to fly 
low, is the fire from concealed bat- 
teries on the earth. Already, in this 
war, land guns have claimed their 
aerial victims; and undoubtedly they 
will claim more. Guns that are hid- 
den in hedges and woods, and under 
artificial structures, can be employed 
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obviously with serious effect. War 
and risks must be taken. 
Therefore, if the air is misty, and to 
gain news that is vital, an air-scout 
If, when he 
is flying low, he has the ill-luck to 
his 
craft may be struck and sent reeling 
to earth. The question, of course, is 


is war, 


may deliberately fly low. 


pass above an unseen battery, 


entirely one of height. On clear days, 
this war has already shown us, the air- 
scouts may pass above an enemy, ob- 
taining what news they need, and ata 
height which renders rifle-fire useless, 
and causes shells to burst below their 
mark. But when the atmosphere is 
tricky and unfavorable an aerial ob- 
server creeps lower and lower—striv- 
ing perhaps to pierce a drifting film 
of mist—until he is well within the 
danger-zone, and runs the risk of be- 
ing struck every moment that he flies. 
How unmistakable that risk is, at low 
elevations, the first stages of the war 
revealed—although the lesson had 
been taught already, albeit not so con- 
clusively, in Tripoli and the Balkans. 
Machines flying near the ground, when 
subjected to rifle-fire, have in many 
cases been hit and forced to descend. 
But a point in favor of the aeroplane, 
so far as rifle-fire is concerned, is that 
even when planes are riddled by shot, 
the machine may still fly on and reach 
a place of safety. The pilot himself 
must be struck, or some vital part of 
his craft, before he is brought to 
earth. Fortunately, in regard to this 
question of altitude, the air in France 
is usually clear, and it is possible with 
powerful glasses to observe satisfac- 
torily from a height of 8,000 feet. But 
upon many occasions, of course, a 


scout will need to fly lower than this, 
and when he does so he must trust 
Providence—not forgetting his own 
sagacity in locating a screened gun. 
Even when as high as 6,000 feet, re- 
ports to hand would show, aircraft 
have been struck by shrapnel. 
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Bomb-dropping from the air, owing 
to its spectacular aspects, receives al- 
ways the fullest mention in the Press; 
hence, so far as the public is con- 
cerned, an undue importance may be 
attributed to this form of attack. But 
its actual effectiveness has yet to be 
proved; and this war can scarcely 
settle the question, one way or the 
other. A sufficient number of suitable 
machines is not available for a de- 
structive raid upon any large scale; 
or, to put the matter more plainly, 
a squadron of craft is far too valuable 
in reconnaissance to justify its being 
risked upon any combined or deter- 
mined attack. And another point to 
be reckoned with is that the most ef- 
fective form of bomb for dropping 
from an aircraft has yet to be de- 
vised; also that the releasing mechan- 
isms used for aiming and dropping a 
missile are quite experimental in 
character. Airships, of course, through 
their weight-lifting power, are able to 
carry and discharge a far heavier 
bomb than an aeroplane. But the risk 
they run from artillery fire, when hov- 
ering above any fortified position, 
makes an aerial attack reasonable only 
when some special result is sought. 
Of course, there is the moral effect of 
an aerial bombardment, and this is 
apart from any material damage done. 
For the inhabitants of a city at night, 

should bombs begin to rain upon them 
from the darkness, the ordeal is nerve- 
trying to a degree—as Antwerp has 
found already from unpleasant experi- 
ence, and Paris to a lesser extent. It 
is because apprehension may be caused, 
quite out of proportion to the actual 
damage done, that it may be thought 
worth while to send an airship upon 
such a raid. But it must be remem- 
bered that these large airships are 


‘strictly limited in numbers, and al- 


most priceless as long-distance scouts. 
But if bomb-dropping from the air 
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is sporadic in this campaign, ahd if 
the missiles that fall from the air re- 
semble a drop in the ocean, when com- 
pared with the roar of projectiles from 
artillery, it should not be assumed that 
aircraft for destruction will be negli- 
gible factors always. The war has, so 
far as armed machines are concerned, 
come much too soon. The efforts of 
designers have been concentrated, so 
far, upon the production of a swift, 
airworthy, strongly-built scout; and 
the few machines armed with guns, or 
those equipped specially for bomb- 
dropping, have been in the nature of 
experiments. In ten years’ time, even 
in five years’ time, what might we not 
have seen? Isolated raids, made by 
individual craft, can have but little 
significance; ‘they are merely adver- 
tisements. But a well-planned, con- 
certed attack, in which a squadron of 
machines takes part, each built exclu- 
sively for its work of destruction, pre- 
sents the problem in a different as- 
pect. Such an onslaught, by which a 
rain of missiles could be discharged 
over any given area, should produce 
very definite results, particularly when 
made in conjunction with an attack 
by land or sea. But so far as the 
present struggle is concerned, the fol- 
lowing incident may be regarded as 
typical: a hostile aeroplane appears 
above a city, flying high; it descends 
a little and drops a few bombs; they 
do a small amount of material damage ; 
then the aerial marauder speeds away. 
There are, of course, instances in which 
such raids have a special purpose; 
as, for example, the attempts made by 
French pilots to seek out, and drop 
bombs upon, the sheds containing air- 
craft of the enemy. Such structures 
are frail; so are the machines they 
house; and one or two well-placed 
bombs—as has been proved—should 
cause heavy damage. But this is ar 
exceptional case. Regarded generally, 


and remembering the instruments that 
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are to hand, the effect of an aerial 
raid must be moral rather than 
material. 

A question that has arisen, and is 
freely discussed, is as to the deliberate 
bombardment of a city from the air. 
So far as land fire is concerned, any 
place that is not defended is consid- 
ered immune from attack. Article 25 
of the Hague Convention No. IV. 
(1907) specifies clearly: “It is for- 
bidden to attack or to bombard by any 
means whatever, towns, villages, habi- 
tations, or buildings which are not de- 
fended.” This, it has been held, ren- 


‘ders illegal the bombardment of a city 


from the air. But an existing con- 
vention which applies most nearly to 
the conditions of aerial war is that 
concerning naval bombardments. Ih 
this it is held that any works may be 
destroyed which could be used for the 
needs of an enemy’s army or fleet; 
and under this heading come harbors, 
docks, railway stations, military stores, 
and barracks. There are in any city 
certain buildings, such as railway sta- 
tions, which an enemy might claim the 
right to destroy from the air. But it 
is probable, at the same time, that he 
would hesitate to attack from above 
a city that was otherwise undefended, 
because of the odium which would be 
incurred if non-combatants were killed 
or injured. In the case of Antwerp, 
which a German Zeppelin attacked, 
and also as regards Paris, which has 
been assailed by aeroplanes, such bom- 
bardments were justified according to 
the rules of war, seeing that these 
cities are heavily fortified and de- 
fended by armies. 

Should a town or city provide itself 
with anti-aircraft guns, and fire at any 
hostile machine which may pass above, 
then retaliation is inevitable, and if 
defenceless people suffer they have no 
means of redress. 

Already, in this war, unarmed and 
peaceful citizens have been slain and 
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injured by bombs from the air. Had 
the Powers agreed not to use aircraft 
for purposes of destruction, such 
slaughter of noncombatants might 
have been obviated. But when, at the 
Hague Convention, this problem wasdis- 
cussed, and it was proposed that aerial 
bomb-dropping should be disallowed, 
there were several great nations 
which refused to become signatories 
to the rule. Fortunately for ordinary 
folk, so far as the present war is con- 
cerned, the destructive aircraft can 
give no more than a suggestion of its 
ultimate powers. But prior to any 
great struggle of the future—if the 
world should allow another to take 
place—this question of aerial warfare, 
from the point of view of helpless mil- 
lions upon the earth below, will need 
to be discussed without reservation, 
and placed upon a footing that will 
not be a reproach to humanity. 


IV. 

There are questions of tactics which 
experts never cease to discuss, and one 
is fighting in the air between hostile 
flying craft. In this regard, at any rate 
so far as the present war is concerned, 
nothing more serious is likely to be 
chronicled than a succession of iso- 
lated duels. The day is still far dis- 
tant upon which, meeting each other 
in the shock of a heavy and general 
conflict, two airfleets will battle for 
supremacy. Contrasted with the war 
machines we shall have in the future, 
present-typed aeroplanes are no more 
than cockle-shells. It will be the ad- 
vent of huge craft, with duplicate en- 
gines developing thousands of horse- 
power, and an ability to carry hun- 
dreds of people, which will not only 
alter our notions of distance and time, 
but revolutionize our methods of war. 
Not merely for destruction or offence 
will large, weight-lifting craft be used. 
They will play other and important 
parts, bringing up ammunition to the 
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firing-line; bearing foodstuffs into a 
beleaguered city, and transporting 
troops swiftly from point to point, 
With fifty machines, each carrying a 
hundred men, relief might be rushed 
to a threatened position in time to 
save it. Such an era as this must 
dawn; no obstacle that is insur- 
mountable bars the way; none that 
is as formidable as was the initial one 
of actual flight. 

Aerial fighting in this war must 
needs be so desultory, owing to a lack 
of effective methods of attack, that it 
is impossible to specify any clear or 
definite rule. Bombs, grenades, small 
machine-guns, or rifles and revolvers; 
such are the weapons available. And 
one must not forget the heroic deed 
that lies open to the pilot of an aero- 
plane. If the need is desperate, if a 
hostile machine must be put out of 
action at any cost, he may charge 
straight at it through the air, seeking 
to wreck it by the force of a collision, 
and willing to lose his own life so that 
the enemy may be destroyed. Such 
ramming is a last expedient, justified 
only, say, when a hostile machine is 
escaping towards its own lines with 
news that has vital import. 

There may be circumstances, of 
course, during the progress of a bat- 
tle which make it imperative for one 
aeroplane to seek vigorously to destroy 
a hostile craft. Already, in regard to 
the fighting in France, such needs have 
arisen. German monoplanes, notably 
in the battle around Mons, occasioned 
heavy losses to the Allies by the dar- 
ing way in which they ventured above 
our positions and signalled back range 
directions to their gunners. Shrapnel, 
thanks to this guidance, began to 
sweep the trenches with intolerable ac- 
curacy; and yet the German airmen 


were, in many cases, flying so high 
that they could not be reached by 
artillery fire. Here, 
need ; 


then, was the 
these aerial range-finders must 
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be dealt with at any cost. So our air- 
men ascended; and high above the 
battle-zone, seen only in fragmentary 
glimpses from the earth below, im- 
placable duels were waged. Sir John 
French has recorded that, in the op- 
erations prior to September 7th, five 
of the enemy’s machines had been de- 
stroyed by “actual fighting in the air.” 

In an aerial duel, it should be re- 
membered, the opposing machines have 
an extraordinary power of mancu- 
vring. On sea or land, when fencing 
for position, the adversaries can move 
to and fro or from side to side. In 
the air they can not only do this, and 
at tremendous speed, but can soar up- 
ward as well, or dive steeply. This com- 
plicates matters appreciably ; and when 
one pictures two craft having this un- 
limited manceuvring power and able to 
fly at a pace greater than that of an 
express train, and neither of them 
armed with anything perhaps more 
deadly than a repeating rifle, it is not 
difficult to imagine that such duels 
may be inconclusive. Speed, of course, 
is a vital factor; so is the pilot’s skill 
in handling his craft, to-say nothing 
of the accuracy of the man who may 
use the gun. But in many cases, after 
wheeling and diving and a splutter of 
fire, one or other of the antagonists, 
favored by higher speed, will—unless 
there is vital need to bring matters 
to an issue—dart out of range and 
seek again to fulfil his primary duty 
as a scout. 

Large airships are regarded natur- 
ally as the prey of aeroplanes, which 
pursue these leviathans of the air in 
the same spirit as torpedo-boats harry 
a battleship. But, unlike the torpedo- 
boat, they have no very deadly missile 
that they can discharge at their foe. 
There gun-fire is matched by gun-fire, 
and probably from heavier weapons; 
and so their best chance is to climb 
above the frail hull of the airship and 
drop bombs upon it. The airship, of 


course, can ascend—and does so rapidly 
by a sacrifice of ballast; but a high- 
speed, powerfully-engined aeroplane 
should climb faster and higher. And 
it is an essential of the aeroplane’s at- 
tack in such a case, as it is with the 
torpedo-boat, that it should be swift 
and in the nature of a surprise. Air- 
ships are not, at any rate theoretically, 
unprotected from an ouslaught from 
above. They may have a platform 
fitted to the tops of their hulls, and 
upon this a machine-gun can be sta- 
tioned, so as to fire directly overhead. 
But it has been shown in this regard 
that there is a risk, when such a top- 
platform gun is fired, of igniting small 
gas escapes that may occur from the 
compartments below, and so bringing 
about a disaster to the craft herself. 
Here we need the data of actual war, as 
we do in connection with this whole prob- 
lem of aerial fighting. But the extreme 
vulnerability of the airship, and the 
essential lightness of her armament— 
although it is heavier than that of the 
aeroplane—should render her chances 
small when she is attacked with vigor 
by several hostile planes. 

But after all it is in aerial scouting 
that there is the vital task. And if 
aircraft are limited to this field, and 
there is no destructive work or fight- 
ing worth the name, the new arm will 
have more than justified its existence. 
The work of aircraft should leave its 
imprint on the whole campaign. With 
this expert aerial spying, there is less 
room for elaborate strategy or finesse. 
Shiftings and re-arrangements of 
troops may be observed, within an 
hour or so of their making. Instead 
of groping clumsily in a twilight, as 
was the case in former times, a Com- 
mander-in-Chief in this war, thanks 
to his aircraft, finds himself provided 
with an all-seeing eye. No more need 
he bewail, with Napoleon, the confu- 
sion caused by the reports of “a multi- 
tude of spies.” Both he and his an- 
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tagonist face each other now in the to the delivery of a decisive, crushing 
broadest light of day; and this tends blow. 
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THE RED CROSS." 


When Lord Raglan decided that his 
instructions to prepare for the siege of 
Sebastopol under certain conditions 
were equivalent to “an absolute 
order,” one of his first thoughts was 
to solicit the advice of Dr. John Hall 
as to what arrangements ought to be 


made “for the comfort of the 
wounded.” In reply to that request 
Dr. Hall, the Inspector General of 


Hospitals, committed to paper “a few 
observations,” in the course of which 
he wrote: “The site selected by the 
staff surgeon of a brigade for the re- 
ception of the wounded should be as 
sheltered as possible; and, if not easily 
distinguished, a flag should be put up.” 

Doubtless the twentieth century 
reader will jump to the conclusion 
that he is perfectly familiar with the 
kind of flag Dr. Hall had in mind. 
But he will be profoundly mistaken. 
No Red Cross flag was seen on the 
battle-fields of the Crimea. Not on 
the arms of surgeons or hospital order- 
lies, nor on the cumbersome ambulance 
wagons, nor on the arabas of the 
Turks or the mule litters of the 
French, nor on the bell tents or 
marquees in which the wounded were 
herded, was there seen any vestige of 
that emblem which is now insepara- 
ble from the ministrations of those 
who succor the victims of war. For 
*1 “Report upon the State of the Hospitals of the 


British Army in the Crimea and Scutari.” Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 1855. 

2“Un Souvenir de Solferino.” 
Dunant. Geneve. 1862. 

3 “Help for the Sick and Wounded,” 
Moynier and Appia. Translated by John 
John Camden Hotten. 1870. 

4 “Telegrams respecting Hospital Arrangem: 
for the Troops in South ‘Africa. Eyre and Bote 
woode. 1900. 


Par Henry 


By MM. 
Furley. 


5 “Papers relating to the Geneva Conve 
1906." Wyman and Sons. 1908. amen, 





in 1854 the Red Cross was unknown 
—unknown, that is, in its now famil- 
iar significance. There is no parity 
between the Red Cross knight of 
Spenser’s verse or the Templar of the 
Crusades and the Red Cross champion 
of today; for Spenser’s “gentle 
knight” was an etherealized replica of 
the Crusader, who, in turn, was a war- 
rior monk pledged to deal rather than 
heal wounds. To the Templar the 
Red Cross emblazoned on his white 
mantle was the symbol of his cham- 
pionship of Holy Land pilgrims, while 
the white ground upon which it was 
embroidered was the emblem of his 
vow of chastity. The Knights Temp- 
lars, indeed, were a purely military 
order, having nothing in common with 
the Hospitallers. On the other hand, 
however, One form of cross has always 
been the badge of the beneficent order 
of St. John of Jerusalem, but that em- 
blem conformed to the Maltese type, 
that is an eight-pointed white cross on 
a black ground. 

Lord Raglan’s anxiety for “the com- 
fort of the wounded” was at least a 
significant admission of the duty of 
the State towards the soldiers who 
fought its battles. As the outcome of 
the Crimean campaign that duty was 
shortly afterwards officially defined in 
these terms: “To the soldier the gov- 
ernment stands in the place of the 
Friendly Society.” Such a phrase is 
the measure of the growth of humani- 
tarian sentiment which has taken 
place since the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, for to-day, in place of 


- so cold a relation, it is generally rec- 


ognized that in time of war the duty 
of the State is to supply as far as pos- 
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sible the solicitous and even affection- 
ate attentions of the family which the 
soldier has left in order to defend his 
country. 

To the casual reader, Dr. Hall’s 
“few observations” of sixty years ago 
will perhaps seem to have made ade- 
quate preparations for “the comfort of 
the wounded” in the Crimea. Taking 
one division of the army as the unit 
basis of his scheme, he advised the 
provision of four large store wagons, 
six spring wagons for ambulance 
_purposes, and ninety-six stretchers. In 
addition to the reserve supplies of 
medicines, materials, and medical 
comforts carried in the wagons, each 
battalion surgeon was required to be 
accompanied by a pack horse bearing 
his instruments and all medicines, etc., 
for immediate use, while prior to tak- 
ing the field the principal medical 
officer was charged with the duty of 
making a close inspection of the en- 
tire equipment from the quantities of 
tinct. opit to the last strap and buckle 
of the pack horses. Dr. Hall also gave 
the surgeons sound advice on such 
matters as instructing orderlies, pre- 
paring for an action, how to deal with 
the wounded on the battle-field, the 
best method of securing their comfort 
in temporary hospitals, etc., etc. He 
even insisted that when a landing was 
effected in the enemy’s country the 
surgeons’ horses and panniers should 
have preference over all others. 

Yet, as is common knowledge, these 
seemingly elaborate preparations for 
the care of the sick and wounded in 
‘the Crimea proved disastrously inade- 
quate. All the surgeons and most of 
the hospital officials admitted as much. 
One of the exceptions, however, was 
so significant that it should be care- 
fully noted. “I served through the 
whole of the Peninsular War’ testified 
Mr. Ward, purveyor of the base hos- 
pital at Scutari; “the patients were 


never so comfortable as they are here. 
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- « « Even when we returned to our 
own country from Walcheren and 
Corunna, the comforts we got were by 
no means equal to what we have 
here.” None of the surgeons could 
pretend to such lengthy _ service 
as the purveyor; his claim te have 
been through the Peninsular War 
shows that he had been at least forty- 
five years in the army; and that fact 
is of the utmost importance in esti- 
mating the value of his comparative 
evidence. Here, for once, was a vet- 
eran for whom there were no “good 
old days”; Tommy Atkins had never 
been so “comfortable,” no, not even in 
his native land. But two things had 
escaped the observation of the opti- 
mistic Mr. Ward: he was unconscious 
of the world’s progress towards hu- 
manitarian ideals, and he forgot that 
the Crimean was the first campaign 
fought in the full glare of newspaper 
publicity. 

Those considerations, plus the fact 
that England had been at peace for 
many years, made all the difference. 
The surgeons of the Crimea, apart 
from the consideration that they were 
accustomed to social conditions widely 
different from those with which the 
hospital purveyor was familiar, repre- 
sented a new generation, and they 
were not so ultra-loyal to the army 
that they were prepared to sacrifice 
humanitarian instincts to military 
discipline. In brief, they only needed 
an excuse to speak out. And that ex- 
cuse was provided by William Howard 
Russell, the correspondent of “The 
Times.” 

There is no necessity to give a 
résumé of the startling revelations 
which Mr. Russell made in his letters 
of the 15th and 22nd of September 
1854, nor to dwell afresh on the alac- 
rity with which Florence Nightingale 
responded to Sidney Herbert’s appeal 
to proceed to Scutari and reorganize the 
nursing service there; but what is too 

















often forgotten is that the Secretary 
of War, the Duke of Manchester, two 
days subsequent to Miss Nightingale’s 
departure, and while none of Mr. Rus- 
sell’s allegations had been corrob- 
orated, directed an efficient commis- 
sion to proceed immediately to the 
Crimea and make a thorough inquiry 
into the condition and wants of the 
sick and wounded soldiers, and also 
into the state of the hospital accom- 
modation and the supply of medical 
stores and comforts. The commission 
was armed with plenary powers, and 
one of its members was selected spe- 
cially on account of his judicial, wit- 
ness-examining experience. 

When the commissioners, after three 
months’ rigorous investigation, issued 
their report, Mr. Russell’s charges 
were found to be completely justified. 
If the report was written in a drier 
style than that of the war correspond- 
ent, its verdict was none the less se- 
vere. The commissioners were unahi- 
mously of the opinion that ambu- 
lance wagons were absolutely lacking 
at the opening stages of the campaign, 
that those eventually supplied were 
insufficient in number, and soon, owing 
to the condition of the roads, could not 
be used at all; that the hospital ac- 
commodation in the field was entirély 
inadequate, and also unsuitable in na- 
ture; that there was an appalling 
lack of bedsteads, stretchers, and 
cooking utensils; that the supply of 
medicines, surgical materials, and 
ordinary comforts was woefully scanty ; 
and that although the orderlies were 
amply sufficient in number they were in 
every other respect “most unsatisfac- 
tory.” The commissioners, in fact, were 
in complete accord with those surgeons 
who made the following pitiful reports: 

“Before we commenced our march 
from the landing at Old Fort, the hos- 
pital marquee, canteens, and bedding, 
were ordered to be re-embarked, and 
there were but four water mules for 
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The sick or 


the whole battalion. 
wounded were, in short, thrown en- 
tirely overboard, one small circular 
tent only being allowed for a whole 
regiment. The consequences soon be- 
came apparent; when men fell out of 
the ranks from exhaustion, or were 
seized with sudden disease; of which 
cholera was the most frequent, the 
medical officers could render no ef- 
fectual aid. The regiment moved on, 
and the victims were compelled to drag 
themselves miserably along or to per- 
ish where they lay. In short, they 
were left to their fate.” 

“During the late severe affliction of 
cholera, when the admission and dis- 
charge book was converted almost éx- 
clusively into a registry of deaths, it 
was most melancholy to see the men 
wet, wearied, and half naked borne by 
their comrades, or dragging themselves 
slowly and painfully along to a hospi- 
tal tent wholly unprovided with any- 
thing for their comfort. Destitute of 
bedding, blankets, and of fuel, it was 
impossible to produce or maintain even 
that degree of mere animal heat that 
was requisite for their recovery.” 

“We marched on the 19th, and fought 
the battle of Alma. On the 20th, when 
the Light Division had about 1000 
killed and wounded, there were no am- 
bulances, etc., etc., or lights (save the 
personal property of the officers)— 
nearly all the operations requiring to 
be performed on the ground. I, my- 
self, operated the whole of the first 
day on the poor fellows on the ground, 
and had performed many on the sec- 
ond (two of them being hip joint 
cases), until an old door was discov- 
ered, of which we made a table, and 
of course performed all my other op- 
erations (including another hip joint 
case on a Russian) on the same.” 

Amid the welter of distressing 
facts brought to light by the commis- 
sion, two were specially notable, 
namely, the utter inefficiency of the 
hospital orderlies and the paucity of 
the “comforts” officially provided for 
the sick and wounded. The orderlies 
were selected from the combatant 
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troops, and they were so chosen, not 
for any skill in tending the patients, 
but because they were “the most deli- 
cate men” in the ranks! The new at- 
tendants necessitated by a sudden in- 
flux of wounded, one surgeon ob- 
served, had to “learn their duties at 
the very moment when they should be 
most proficient in them.” Another re- 
ported: “They are wholly untrained, 
never were in hospital before, and 
their ignorance of their duties makes 
our position all the more trying. They 
are generally speaking very untidy. 
. . . For the ordinary purposes of 
hospital attendants, they are, with 
few exceptions, worthless.” Even more 
notable, as a contrast between present 
ideals and those of sixty years ago, 
is the wide disparity which marked 
State recognition of its duty towards 
wounded soldiers, as compared with 
the new humanitarianism represented 
by Miss Nightingale. Soon after her 
arrival at Scutari she had at her dis- 
posal a generous supply of those “com- 
forts” which the stay-at-home public 
is so ready to contribute in time of 
war, and a comparison of the various 
articles included in that store with 
the list of items then recognized as 
necessary by the army reveals the fact 
that the government assumed no re- 
sponsibility to provide even wounded 
soldiers with cotton or flannel shirts, 
drawers, comforters, handkerchiefs, 
towels, hair pillows, basins, lamps, or 
operating tables. As for such deli- 
cacies as chicken broth, arrowroot, 
milk, brandy, port wine, and eggs, the 
chief source of supply was Miss Night- 
ingale’s privately contributed store. 
In fact, in 1854 the State had not even 
attained the Friendly Society view of 
its duty to wounded soldiers. 

If, however, the State was as yet 
unresponsive to the more sympathetic 
ideals of the age, let it be remembered 
to the honor of the over-worked sur- 
geons of the Crimea that several of 
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their number had a keen appreciation 
of the reforms demanded by those 
ideals. “We require,” one of them 
wrote, “a properly organized ambu- 
lance, with stout, active, and intelli- 
gent men, who could carry off the 
wounded quickly to receive surgical 
assistance, or act as orderlies when 
not otherwise employed.” And another 
went still further in his comprehen- 
sion of the needs of the battle-field. 
He favored the formation of a corps of 
men who should be “taught to put on 
tourniquets and bandages, to lift a 
wounded man with the least possible 
pain, and to adjust a fractured limb 
in the best position until seen by a 
medical officer.” In those words, 
written sixty years ago, may be dis- 
cerned the germ of the Royal Army 
Medical corps of to-day. And, while 
detracting no whit from the priceless 
services of Miss Nightingale in evolv- 
ing order out of the chaos of military 
hospital nursing and organization, it 
ought to be remembered that the re- 
forms suggested by the surgeons an- 
ticipated the recommendations of 
“the Lady of the Lamp.” 

But another and even more signifi- 
eant finding of the commission of 1854 
remains to be mentioned. One of the 
surgeons declared that “no proper 
means of treating sick in regimental 
hospitals while in the field can be 
adopted, unless at much inconvenience 
to the public service,” and that start- 
ling view was so far accepted by the 
commissioners that they reported that 
“under existing circumstances, and 
indeed at all times of great pressure, 
it may be found impracticable to pro- 
vide a sufficiently large body of hospi- 
tal servants.” So it appears that the sur- 
geon and the commissioners had at- 
tained an inkling of the vitally im- 
portant axiom that in “times of great 
pressure,” that is, in warlike opera- 
tions on a large scale, no army medi- 
cal service can possibly be equal to 














the demands made upon it. The truth 
so discreetly veiled by the surgeon in 
his phrase “unless at much inconven- 
ience to the public service,” when 
translated into plain terms means, that 
a commander-in-chief has of necessity 
to think more of killing his enemies 
than of succoring his own wounded 
soldiers: everything in a campaign, 
even the agonies of its victims, must 
be subservient to the one object of 
victory; hence, when, after a battle, 
it is necessary for the conquering 
army to move forward, its medical 
staff must go forward too, even if 
sick and wounded have to be aban- 
doned. The truth, in fact, was for 
once and all irrefutably stated by M. 
Frégier when he wrote: 


“At every period, and amongst all 
nations, from Cyrus down to Napoleon 
III., the personnel and matériel of the 
army medical departments, or the 
corps analogous to these, charged with 
the care and transport of the victims 
of war, have been insufficient. This is 
an undisputed and incontestable fact, 
written on every page of the world’s 
military annals.” 


And lest it may be imagined that 
conditions are better to-day, it should 
be sufficient to recall that, so recently 
as last year, a distinguished soldier 
confessed that if voluntary aid were 
not available it would be necessary to 
create ‘a regular medical force “so 
very large that it woula materially in- 
crease the burden of taxation on the 
country.” That Japan’s record in the 
treatment of the sick and wounded in 
her struggle with Russia was so Ssatis- 
factory was largely due to the million 
voluntary workers who supplemented 
the army medical corps. 

Whence came the inspiration which 
created this beneficent auxiliary? 
From a Swiss philanthropist named 
Henry Dunant. “I wish,” said Mr. 


Gladstone, “some one of the thousand 
who in prose justly celebrate Miss 
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Nightingale would say a single word 
for the man of ‘routine’ who devised 
and projected her going—Sidney Her- 


bert.” The same observation might be 
made on behalf of M. Dunant. Al- 
though his work has been more potent 
for good than that of Miss Nightingale, 
and of a more world-wide influence, 
his name may be sought in vain in en- 
cyclopedias or biographical diction- 
aries. It is familiar, of course, to 
those versed in Red Cross history, but 
utterly unknown to “the man in the 
street.” Yet it was through his ef- 
forts that, in 1864, Europe was “cov- 
ered, as if by enchantment, with a net- 
work of committees for the relief of 
wounded soldiers.” He was, in fact, 
the true and only begetter of the Red 
Cross movement. 

An accident started the chain of 
circumstances by which M. Dunant 
achieved that enviable renown. It so 
happened that in the early summer of 
1859 he left his native Switzerland 
for a pleasure tour in northern Italy, 
and that on the June day on which 
the battle of Solferino was fought he 
was in the vicinity of that sanguinary 
conflict. Unlike the ordinary tourist, 
M. Dunant did not make a hasty 
flight from that scene of carnage; on 
the contrary, his benevolent instincts 
prompted him to explore the battle- 
field in the hope of rendering Samari- 
tan service. There was ample scope for 
such aid as he could give. More than 
20,000 wounded were in dire need of suc- 
cor, and notwithstanding the efficiency 
of the French medical service, many 
days elapsed ere they received even 
the most elementary attention. Sol- 
ferino, in fact, was one of those occa- 
sions of “great pressure” when an 
army ambulance organization becomes 
hopelessly inadequate. 

That unexpected experience of the 
havoc of war made an ineffaceable im- 
pression on M. Dunant. He remained 
at Solferino as long as he could be of 
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any assistance, wandering far and 
wide over the battlefield to gather in 
the wounded, and then passing from 
one improvised hospital to another to 
tend their bedsides; but when at last 
he returned to his native Geneva he 
carried with him the memory of such 
poignant suffering as left him no 
peace until he had written “Un Souve- 
nir de Solférino.” Surely the most 
unique “souvenir” ever brought home 
by tourist! In simple, eloquent words 
this little book repictured the dis- 
tressing scenes its author had wit- 
nessed, and then presented a series of 
cogent arguments in favor of the 
formation, in time of peace, of “relief 
societies, whose aim should be to help 
the wounded in time of war, by means 
of volunteers, zealous, devoted and 
well qualified for such a work.” . Those 
words are the charter of the Red 
Cross movement. 

For M. Dunant was not content 
with writing his book. That was 
merely a means to a bigger end. But 
an effective means, as it proved. Nu- 
merous editions were called for in 
Geneva, and it was speedily translated 
into other languages. While, however, 
his printed word was fructifying an 
international harvest field, he had 
taken another step forward in his na- 
tive city. There was already in ex- 
istence there an organization known as 
the Genevese Society of Public Utility, 
of which he was a member, and on 
his initiative, at a meeting held on 
the 9th of February 1863, a protracted 
discussion took place on the advisa- 
bility of forming such relief societies 
as he had advocated in “Un Souvenir 
de Solférino.” The issue of that de- 
bate was the appointment of a small 
committee for further and more care- 
ful consideration of the question, the 
upshot of which was a decision to sub- 
mit the matter to an international 
conference. Invitations to such a con- 
ference were despatched on the 1st of 


September, and on the 26th of the 
following month thirty-six delegates 
assembled in the Atheneum rooms of 
Geneva to deliberate on M. Dunant’s 
momentous proposition. Eighteen of 
the delegates, it should be remembered, 
were the semi-official representatives 
of fourteen governments. 

Naturally an agendum had been pre- 
pared, a Projet de Concordat embody- 
ing the views of the Genevese com- 
mittee, consisting of six general pr&Upo- 
sitions and four specific articles. The 
six general propositions may be briefly 
summarized as committing the con- 
ference to the advisability of the 
formation of National Committees for 
the purpose of remedying “the inade- 
quacy of the official sanitary service of 
armies on active service,” and the 
necessity of such committees occupy- 
ing themselves with careful prepara- 
tions for such a task; the four addi- 
tional articles were in these terms: 

“In case of war, the Committees of 
the belligerent nations shall furnish 
the necessary aid to their respective 
armies, and, in particular, shall pro- 
vide for the formation and organiza- 
tion of corps of volunteer nurses. They 
shall solicit the support of the Com- 
mittees belonging to neutral nations. 

“The volunteer nurses shall bind 
themselves to serve during a limited 
time, and not in any way to meddle 
in the operations of the war. They 
shall be employed, according to their 
wish, in field-service or in that of the 
hospitals. Females will necessarily be 
assigned to the latter. 

“The volunteer nurses shall wear a 
uniform in all countries, or an identi- 
cal distinctive badge. Their person 
shall be sacred, and military chiefs 
shall afford them protection. At the 
commencement of a campaign, the sol- 
diers of both armies shall be informed 
of the existence of these corps, and of 
their exclusively benevolent character. 

“The corps of nurses or volunteer 
helpers shall march in the rear of the 
armies, to which they shall not cause 
any embarrassment, nor occasion any 
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expense. They shall have their own 
means of carriage, victuals, and medi- 
cal stores of all kinds.” 

Such was the programme submitted 
to the delegates of 1863. The delibera- 
tions lasted four days, but most of 
that time was occupied in discussing 
the articles quoted above, for there 
was no diversity of opinion concerning 
the six general propositions. That the 
four articles applying the general 
propositions to time of war should 
have evoked contrary views was 
natural, seeing that several of the 
delegates were military officers and 
surgeons. As they stood, those four 
articles threatened the formation of 
an army of camp followers virtually 
independent of the commander-in- 
chief, and with full liberty to invade 
battle-fields at their will. Conse- 
quently, those articles were ‘considera- 
bly modified in the resolutions which 
became the finding of the conference— 
modified, that is, in the direction of 
giving the military authorities the in- 
itiative in utilizing the services of the 
volunteer nurses. 

One of the articles, that in favor of 
an identical uniform or badge for all 
volunteers irrespective of nationality, 
underwent a_ significant transforma- 
tion. It will be observed that the 
Genevese Society made no recommen- 
dation as to the character of the uni- 
form or badge, leaving that an open 
question. The conference, however, 
was not content with so nebulous a 
resolution, and unanimously decided 
that 

“The volunteer nurses shall wear, in 
all countries, a white band round the 
arm with a red cross upon it, as a dis- 
tinctive and uniform badge.” 


In addition the conference also 
unanimously agreed to the following: 
“That an identical distinctive sign 
shall be adopted for the medical corps 
of all armies, or, at least, for all per- 
sons attached to this service in the 
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same army. That an identical flag be 
also adopted for the field and station- 
ary hospitals of all armies.” 

In the first of these resolutions, 
then, the Red Cross definitely emerges 
into the history of humanitarianism. 
But why was that emblem chosen? 
Not, as has sometimes been imagined, 
because of its connection with the 
Knights Templars; nor, as might 
naturally be supposed, on account of 
its relation to the great world sacri- 
fice on Calvary; but in compliment to 
the Swiss originators of that beneti- 
cent conference, for the Red Cross on 
a white ground was obtained by re- 
versing the Federal national colors. 
To placate the sentiment of non- 
Christian nations, indeed, the Red 
Cross is officially described as an 
“heraldic emblem.” In addition to de- 
fining the distinctive badge for the 
volunteer nurses, the conference ex- 
pressed a wish that some universal 
emblem might be adopted by the medi- 
cal corps of all armies, and also that 
their field and Stationary hospitals 
might be indicated by an “identical 
flag,” though no decision was reached 
as to the form of that official emblem 
or flag. 

One other important recommenda- 
tion was made by the conference of 
1863, to the effect 

“That, in time of war, neutrality 
should be proclaimed by the belligerent 
nations for the field and stationary 
hospitals, and that it may be accorded, 
in the most complete manner, to all of- 
ficials employed in Sanitary work, to 
volunteer nurses, to the inhabitants of 
the country who shall assist the 


wounded, and to the wounded them- 
selves.” 


Nothing comparable to that recom- 
mendation had been included in the 
agendum of the Genevese Society, yet 
that afterthought of the conference 
was destined to be as epoch-making 
as the decision in favor of the Na- 
tional Committees. For it was that 
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recommendation in the interests of 
neutrality which led directly to the 
Geneva Congress of 1864, a gathering 
which must be clearly distinguished 
from the conference of 1863. 

Although, as noted above, eighteen 
of the delegates to the conference of 
1863 had a quasi-official standing, they 
had no power to pledge their govern- 
ments to any findings that might be 
agreed upon i and the remaining 
eighteen delegates were limited to 
such influence as might attach to their 
social standing or philanthropic repute. 
In short, the conference of 1863 was 
nothing more than a deliberative body 
of unimpeachable intentions, and, if it 
had not been for subsequent events, 
it might have met, discussed, and dis- 
solved without effecting any more con- 
crete results than have followed the 
aspirations of many other altruistic 
gatherings. 

As it happened, however, tangible 
results were speedily forthcoming. In 
various countries national relief com- 
mittees were quickly founded, and the 
International Committee. at Geneva at 
once addressed itself to the new project 
in favor of neutrality for all medical 
corps. The first step was to sound 
the governments of Europe, and when 
it was ascertained that fifteen had re- 
sponded in a friendly manner, the 
Federal Council of Switzerland under- 
took to issue the formal invitations, 
explaining that as it did not main- 
tain a permanent army it occupied a 
more disinterested position than any 
other government. The response to 
that invitation was most gratifying, no 
fewer than sixteen governments ap- 
pointing representatives to the con- 
gress, twelve of whom were accredited 
with treaty powers. After fourteen 
days’ deliberation a neutrality Conven- 
tion was agreed upon, and at once 
signed by the twelve delegates who 
were authorized to commit their re- 
spective countries. This was the fa- 
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mous Geneva Convention of 1864, which 
eventually, between the 22nd of Au- 
gust 1864 and July of 1907, was ac- 
ceded to by fifty-four governments. 

What did that Convention accom- 
plish? Briefly, it created an oasis of 
peace in the midst of war. It gave 
Mercy a territory in the domain of 
Mars. It agreed that ambulances and 
military hospitals were to be regarded 
as neutral and protected and respected 
by combatants; that the personnel of 
such ambulances and hospitals, in- 
cluding chaplains, should participate 
in the benefit of neutrality while at- 
tending the wounded; that inhabi- 
tants of the war area who succoured the 
wounded should also be respected and 
their houses immune if used for hos- 
pital purposes; and that “wounded or 
sick soldiers shall be entertained ana 
taken care of, to whatever nation they 
may belong.” And, finally, the Con- 
vention, in addition to recognizing the 
Red Cross armlet or brassard author- 
ized by the conference of 1863, 
stipulated that all hospitals and am- 
bulances should be uniformly desig- 
nated by a Red Cross flag. 

One important omission cannot fail 
to be remarked by the careful reader 
of the Geneva Convention of 1864: it 
made not the most indirect allusion to 
the voluntary relief committees which 
were being established in agreement 
with the conference of 1863. And 
more than forty years were to elapse 
ere Red Cross and kindred societies 
received recognition in a formal treaty 
between the nations. 

But in England the conference of 
1863 began to bear fruit in 1870. 
Even so, however, England, as has not 
seldom been the case, lagged behind 
the other nations, for Prussia and Aus- 
tria and Denmark established their 
national relief committees in 1864. 
Nevertheless, it is some mitigation of 
British slackness to remember that in 
1868 a few members of the Order of 
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St. John of Jerusalem in England did 
band themselves together into a pro- 
visional committee, with a view to the 
ultimate formation of a national relief 
society. Yet nothing was done until 
the outbreak of the Franco-German 
war precipitated matters. Ere that 
conflict was a week old, Mr. (now Sir) 
John Furley, one of the most active 
members of the St. John committee, 
called upon the wealthy and generous 
Colonel Loyd-Lindsay (afterwards Lord 
Wantage) to ask his assistance in 
founding a British Red Cross Society. 
Colonel Loyd-Lindsay was soon con- 
vinced, and so practically convinced 
that he at once wrote a letter to “The 
Times” urging the formation of such a 
society, and started the necessary fund 
with a cheque for £1000. 

For some unaccountable reason, not- 
withstanding the existence of several 
national societies which had incor- 
porated the words “Red Cross” in their 
titles, the organization founded in 


London in 1870 was verbosely described 


as “The National Society for Aid to 
the Sick and Wounded in War.” As it 
did not exemplify the principle of in 
pace para bellum, its earliest efforts 
to relieve the sufferings of the stricken 
fields of France and Germany were 
somewhat confused, but eventually, 
thanks to the white heat of Mr. 
Furley’s zeal and his genius for ex- 
temporary organization, the society, at 
the end of the war, was able to con- 
template its record with satisfaction, 
and to reflect that it had spent nearly 
a quarter of a million sterling to the 
best advantage. The separate exist- 
ence of the National Aid Society was 
protracted until the July of 1905, it 
having in the meantime relieved the 
sufferings of many battle-fields at a 
total expenditure of nearly £500,000. 
Up to his death in 1901 Lord Wantage 
took the liveliest interest in all its af- 
fairs, representing it as its president 
in numerous campaigns, and was with 
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difficulty restrained, though visibly 
near death, from proceeding to South 
Africa in 1900 to superintend the op- 
erations of the society during the Boer 
War. 

Prior to that date, namely in 1898, a 
kindred organization had been formed 
under the title of “The Central British 
Red Cross Council,” to which, in the 
January of 1899, the War Oltice ac- 
corded its official recognition. Some 
three years later, that is towards the 
end of 1902, this newer society was 
still further favored by the govern- 
ment, the Foreign Office notifying to 
all foreign chancelleries that the 
British Red Cross Council was the only 
body authorized to deal with Red Cross 
activities throughout the British Km- 
pire. Under those circumstances, and 
owing to the desire of Queen Alexan- 
dra that the various relief committees 
should be reorganized “on a more prac- 
tical and sound basis,” the National 
Society agreed to join forces with the 
Red Cross Council, which, conse- 
quently changed its name to “The 
British Red Cross Society” in the July 
of 1905, exactly thirty-five years subse- 
quent to the foundation of the parent 
organization. But in addition to in- 
corporating the National Society the 
general council of the British Red 
Cross Society also included among its 
members representatives of the St. 
John Ambulance Association, the 
Army Nursing Service Reserve, and 
the St. Andrew’s Ambulance Associa- 
tion. 

Among these accessions the first- 
named was the most important. Ref- 
erence has already been made to the 
good intentions of those St. John mem- 
bers who were contemplating action 
two years prior to the foundation of 
the National Society, and it is now 
necessary to describe briefly the impor- 
tant role of the Hospitallers in British 
Red Cross activity. 

Founded in the eleventh century, the 
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Order of the Hospital of St. John of 
Jerusalem came into existence, as its 
name suggests, for the purpose of min- 
istering to the needs of pilgrims to the 
Holy City; and in less than a century 
had grown into a powerful and wealthy 
organization of Knights Hospitallers. 
After being ejected from Jerusalem in 
1291 the order, in 1309, established its 
headquarters in Rhodes, remaining 
there until 1522, and finding, seven 
years later, a new locale in Malta, 
where it abode until its royalist sym- 
pathies at the time of the French 
Revolution led to its destruction in 
1798. There was a branch, or langue, 
of the order in England which, at the 





time of the capture of Malta, passed 


into a state of suspended animation, 
remaining in that condition until 1834, 
when it was galvanized into a sem- 
blance of life by certain supporters of 
a quixotic project to reconquer Rhodes 
and re-establish the order in all its 
ancient glory. Such a “sham-Gothic 
restoration of the Romantic period,” 
however, made little stir in the outer 
world until a happy thought turned 
the activities of the Knights of Justice 
and the Knights of Grace in a direction 
which connected their picturesque re- 
vival with the beneficent object to 
which the order owed its origin. Had 
it not been for that good fortune “The 
Grand Priory of the Order of the Hos- 
pital of St. John of Jerusalem in Eng- 
land” would probably have deserved all 
the satiric scorn which used to be 
vented upon its high pretensions to 
knightly ceremonies and distinctions. 
If, however, some of its members 
revelled most in their pinchbeck chiv- 
alric traditions, the order as a whole 
was saved from buffoonery by the 
character of several adherents who 
were distinguished for philanthropic 
ideals. That Queen Alexandra con- 
sented to become a Lady of Justice in 
1876, and that Queen Victoria granted 
a charter to the order in 1888, were 
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tributes to the new direction given to 
the organization by those modern 
knights errant. 

Several of these practical Hospital- 
lers rendered strenuous service during 
the Franco-German war as representa- 
tives of the National Aid Society, and 
their experience of the lack of prior 
organization naturally convinced them 
of the soundness of M. Dunant’s prin- 
ciple that if relief committees are to 
be of effective service in time of war 
they must be carefully organized in 
time of peace. In other words, it was 
the experience of the knights of St. 
John, gained during the Franco- 
German conflict, which prompted them 
to devise a scheme which would make 
them more efficient errants of mercy 
on any future battle-fields. 

Yet, such is the enervating influence 
of peace, that notwithstanding that a 
member of the order in 1872 gave £100 
to establish an ambulance service in 
mining districts, it was not until 1877 
that the St. John Ambulance Associa- 
tion was definitely founded. That was 
the most notable event in the history 
of national relief committees. There 
are, as the charitable are well aware, 
countless societies which awaken from 
dormancy or spring into a brief exist- 
ence when the outbreak of a great war 
stirs the deeps of human sympathy; 
but the number of those which pursue 
their high purpose in the more placid 
days of peace is exceedingly small. 
Among those honorable exceptions, 
however, the St. John Ambulance As- 
sociation holds the proud distinction of 
being at once the pioneer and still 
the most active. 

According to the constitution of the 
Association, its chief object is the in- 
struction of persons in rendering first 
aid in case of accident or sudden ill- 
ness, and in the transport of the sick 
and injured.” Such work, too, was to 
be carried out “in peace and war, ir- 
respectively of race, class, or creed.” 
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That programme consequently  in- 
volved theory and practice, or educa- 
tion and application. For the purpose 
of instruction, centres were established 
all over the country for classes in first 
aid and allied subjects; and that the 
lessons there learnt should serve a 
practical end the St. John Ambulance 
Brigade was organized. The result is 
world-famous, for on railways, in coai 
mines, in factories and workshops, or 
in the crowded streets where the thou- 
sands congregate for royal processions, 
or on Open spaces where mass meetings 
or football cup-ties attract vast 
crowds, the men and women of St. 
John are ever on duty. The chief ac- 


tivity of the Brigade, in fact, is to en- 
rol first-aid certificate holders in a 
corps which can be “placed at the dis- 
posal of the naval, military and other 
authorities as a supplement to the pub- 
lic medical services in case of neces- 
sity either at home or abroad.” 


And 
these ambulance members, it should be 
noted, by their constant practice in 
time of peace constitute an invaluable 
reserve to be drawn upon in time of 
war to supplement the necessarily in- 
adequate Royal Army Medical Corps. 

For example, during the Boer War 
the St. John policy of having always 
available a corps ripe in practical ex- 
perience was triumphantly justified. 
On the one hand the Brigade supplied 
auxiliaries to the Royal Army Medical 
Corps, and on the other it provided 
numerous orderlies for the. private 
hospitals equipped by the Central Brit- 
ish Red Cross Council. Each call from 
the War Office was answered with 
commendable alacrity, for on no occa- 
sion was there a longer interval than 
forty-eight hours between the requisi- 
tion and the response, while more than 
once the detachments were ready sev- 
eral days before their embarkation ar- 
rangements were completed. All told, 
the Brigade supplied upwards of 2000 
men for service in South Africa, sixty- 
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two of whom died at their posts. The 
value of this assistance to the Royal 
Army Medical Corps may be estimated 
from the fact that the proportion of 
St. John men in that corps was one 
in four. 

Since the incorporation of the Na- 
tional Aid Society with the British 
Red Cross Council and the re-naming 
of that organization as the British Red 
Cross Society, a further scheme of cen- 
tralization has been carried out. This 
was rendered necessary by the crea- 
tion of the Territorial Force, and a 
War Office order of January 1911 
recommended the Red Cross Society as 
the most suitable body for organizing 
Voluntary Aid Detachments supple- 
mentary to the medical equipment of 
the Territorial Force. Perhaps it is 
not widely known that although the 
Territorial Force is efficiently equipped 
with field ambulances, better equipped, 
indeed, in that respect than the regu- 
lar army itself, and has a certain num- 
ber of general hospitals at its com- 
mand, it is entirely deficient in those 
units which are the necessary links be- 
tween mobile ambulances and general 
hospitals. That is to say, for clearing 
hospitals, stationary hospitals on lines 
of communication, and for ambulance 
trains and rest stations, etc., it has to 
rely upon the Voluntary Aid Detach- 
ments which are organized by the St. 
John Ambulance Brigade andthe British 
Red Cross Society. Those detachments 
are absolutely essential for the effi- 
ciency of the Territorial Force. And 
the generous services of their members 
relieve the nation from that “intolera- 
ble burden of taxation” which would 
be imperative if they were not 
available. 

Doubtless it was necessary for the 
War Office to restrict its recognition to 
one organization, but those who ap- 
proach the study of the relief commit- 
tee movement without prejudice will 
doubtless be perplexed to understand 
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why the War Office recognition should 
have been accorded to the Red Cross 
Society instead of to the St. John Am- 
bulance Association, bearing in mind 
the pioneer and theoretical-cum-practi- 
cal policy of that body. To the honor 
of the St. John members, however, no 
jealous complaint has been made; and 
at the outbreak of the present war 
Lord Rothschild was able te announce 
that the British Red Cross Society was 
“working in close harmony with the St. 
John Ambulance Association.” 
Between them these two bodies sup- 
ply the deficiencies of the medical 
service of the Territorial Force. In 
harmony with its primary object, to 
“furnish aid to the sick and wounded 
in time of war,” the British Red Cross 
Society, emulating the example of its 
friendly rival, had covered the country 
with a network of _ instructional 
branches for the holding of classes in 
first aid, nursing, and hygiene and 
sanitation. With that educational 
work was combined efficient organiza- 
tion in view of an outbreak of war, 
special attention being devoted to the 
enrolment of qualified members in the 
Voluntary Aid Detachments. Hence 
when war was declared the various 
counties of England were adequately 
supplied with service units to supple- 
ment the field ambulances of the Ter- 
ritorial Force, the St. John Ambulance 
Association and the British Red Cross 
Society sharing about equally in fur- 
nishing those detachments. All this 
will help to explain why, so far as 
general publicity goes, the Red Cross 
Society is less known to the mass than 
the St. John Ambulance Association, 
for in time of peace the former body 
reverts to its educational and organ- 
izing functions. Each body is alike, 
however, in making as liberal provision 
as possible for supplying “additional 
comforts” to the sick and wounded 
who may fall to their care. They are 


alike, too, owing to State recognition, 
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in being entitled to all the - privileges 
accorded to Red Cross societies by in- 
ternational law. 

Those privileges are more compre- 
hensive to-day than they were forty 
years ago, for the Geneva Convention 
of 1864 has been superseded by the 
Geneva Convention of 1906. The earlier 
treaty indeed had only been tested 
four years when several of its defects 
and omissions were discovered, the 
latter including the important over- 
sight of its non-application to naval 
warfare; but as the revised draft 
which was prepared in 1868 failed to 
secure diplomatic approval it never 
became law. Apart from the Hague 
agreement of 1899 which made the 
Convention of 1864 applicable to 
maritime war, it was not until 1906 
that the various efforts to revise the 
original Convention in harmony with 
the results of the subsequent experience 
were rewarded with success. This ul- 
timate triumph was due to the per- 
sistence of the Swiss Federal Council, 
which through many disappointments 
remained loyally faithful to M. 
Dunant’s philanthropic ideals. 

One of the most significant features 
of the conference of 1906 was that the 
seventy-seven delegates who attended 
represented no fewer than thirty-seven 
governments, as compared with the 
fourteen governments who partici- 
pated in the conference of 1863, an in- 
crease cogently illustrative of the 
world’s progress towards humanitarian 
ideals. The delegates, whose commit- 
tee meetings and general discussions 
were protracted for twenty-five days, 
included many of the ablest men of 
their respective countries—diplomats, 
naval and military officers, army medi- 
cal officers, international jurists, and 
members of Red Cross societies. The 
jurists were naturally conspicuous in 
the numerous discussions, but perhaps 
the most potent influence in the con- 
ference was that wielded by the Red 
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Cross representatives, who triumph- 
antly achieved their object of redress- 
ing the omissions of the 1864 Conven- 
tion in relation to voluntary organiza- 
tions. 

When the conference closed on the 
6th of July with the formal ceremony 
of signing the Convention the world 
learnt that the original treaty of 1864 
had been expanded into a document 
consisting of eight chapters subdivided 
into thirty-three articles. 

Doubtless the unreflecting sentimen- 
talist will maintain that. the with- 
drawal by the Convention of 1906 of 
the privileges accorded in 1864 to non- 
combatants who succored the wounded 
was a shamefully retrograde decision. 
Yet it was by the unanimous vote of 
the conference that the rights of neu- 
trality and other exemptions enjoyed 
by those non-combatants were wholly 
abolished. The reason advanced was 
all-sufficient: universal experience had 
shown that that provision had been 
grossly abused by non-combatants 
utilizing the wounded for their own 
protection instead of exerting them- 
selves to supply their wants. In place 
of that article, however, the Conven- 
tion corferred upon a competent officer 
the freedom to “appeal to the charita- 
ble zeal” of non-combatants for help 
in vollecting and tending fallen sol- 
diers. But surely such a provision was 
ugnecessary, for a commander-in-chief 
has unlimited power to requisition the 
assistance of the civil population. In 
this connection it may be regretted 
that the Convention afforded no pro- 
tection to non-combatants who may be 
wounded within the radius of a battle- 
field or while peacefully dwelling in a 
besieged city; such blameless victims 
of war are wholly debarred from the 
benefits conferred upon belligerents. 

In the present connection it will be 
appropriate that most attention should 
be given to those articles of the Con- 
vention which relate to Voluntary Aid 
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Societies ; yet before giving a summary 
of such articles it may be useful to 
notice several other innovations, es- 
pecially as some officers do not seem to 
have a clear idea of the changes ef- 
fected in 1906. 

Among minor changes the words 
“neutral” and “neutrality” were aban- 
doned in favor of such expressions 
as “respected,” “taken care of” and 
“protected,” while a further alteration 
in phraseology substituted “mobile 
medical units” for “ambulances,” and 
“fixed establishments” for “hospitals.” 
What the Convention defined as a “mo- 
bile medical unit” is now known in the 
British army as a “field ambulance,” 
that is, the entire service accompany- 
ing a moving army for the collection 
and first treatment of the wounded. 

Far more important were the arti- 
cles imposing new and even onerous 
duties on commanders-in-chief. In 
cases when a general finds it necessary 
to abandon his wounded he is expected, 
“as far as military exigencies permit,” 
to leave with them a part of his medi- 
cal personnel and matériel; if, how- 
ever, he is victorious and remains in 
possession of the field, it is incumbent 
upon him to search for the wounded, 
and to protect both wounded and dead 
against maltreatment and pillage. His 
duty to the dead goes further: there 
must be a “careful examination of 
their bodies before they are buried or 
cremated, and the articles found upon 
those bodies, including identification 
marks and all valuables and letters, 
are to be collected and returned as 
soon as possible to the proper authori- 
ties. Each belligerent is also to sup- 
ply his enemy with a “nominal roll” of 
the wounded or sick in his hands. 
Apart from their receiving adequate 
medical attention, all wounded and 
sick falling into the hands of the 
enemy are to be regarded as prisoners 
of war unless some mutual arrange- 
ment to the contrary is effected; on 
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the other hand, the personnel of the 
medical units are not to be treated as 
prisoners of war, but to be “respected 
and protected under all circumstances.” 

Reference has been made above to 
the fact that the Convention of 1864 
paid not the slightest attention to the 
voluntary aid societies, but inasmuch 
as in every war subsequent to that 
date those societies had rendered in- 
valuable assistance to the military au- 
thorities, it was unanimously agreed 
to make an attempt to define and legal- 
ize their position. One delegate, in- 
deed, pleaded for the specific naming 
of the orders of Malta and St. John, 
but the conference wisely decided to 
confine itself to such general principles 
as could be applied to all organizations 
alike. In harmony with that policy it 
was resolved that: 

“The personnel of Voluntary Aid So- 
cieties, duly recognized and authorized 
by their Government, who may be em- 
ployed in the medical units and estab- 
lishments of the armies, is placed on 
the same footing as the personnel of 
the armies, provided always that the 
first-mentioned personnel shall be sub- 
ject to military law and regulations.” 

“Each State shall notify to the other, 
either in time of peace or at the com- 
mencement of or during the course of 
hostilities, but in every case before em- 
ploying them, the names of the Socie- 
ties which it has authorized, under 
State responsibility, to render assist- 
ance to the regular medical servicé Of 
its armies.” 


These articles, however, apply only 
to the voluntary aid societies of the 
actual belligerents. What about those 
societies of neutral countries which 
may be anxious to participate in ameli- 
orating the horrors~of war? Their 
sympathetic aspirations were not ig- 
nored; on the contrary, the Conven- 
tion provided that all recognized so- 
cieties of neutral countries should be 
entitled to the protection of the treaty, 
provided they secured the consent of 
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their own government and the authori- 
zation of the belligerent they elected 
to assist. In other words, if the Na- 
tional American Red Cross Society 
wished to succour the wounded of 
Great Britain it would require to ob- 
tain the consent of its own government 
and then the approval of the British 
Army Council. 

From the foregoing it will be seen 
that the modus operandi of every re- 
lief committee is as follows: Whatever 
its preliminary preparations in person- 
nel and matériel, it must at the outset 
secure the official recognition of its 
government, and even then cannot be- 
gin its merciful work until its name 
and the fact of its authorization have 
been communicated to the Power with 
which its government is at war. Such 
regulations are absolutely necessary. 
Apart altogether from those spurious 
philanthropists who try to utilize a 
time of war for their own social ag- 
grandizement or pecuniary profit, the 
genuine and disinterested offers of as- 
sistance at such a time are so Over- 
whelming that if they were not co-ordi- 
nated there would be lamentable waste 
and overlapping. Hence the wisdom of 
the Army Council in designating one 
organization—the British Red Cross 
Society—as the clearing-house for all 
charitable donations. 

Under the conditions noted above, 
every relief committee, no matter what 
its name, passes at once into the Red 
Cross category. For when the confer- 
ence of 1906 addressed itself to the 
question of the distinctive emblem to 
be used by army and voluntary medical 
services alike, it was unanimously de- 
cided that, “as a compliment to Swiz- 
erland,” the device of a red cross on a 
white ground should be retained, and 
a special resolution was adopted to 
the effect that “the Red Cross has no 
religious significance.” Among the non- 
Christian delegations, that of Japan 
raised no objection to the emblem, 
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which had been generally used by Jap- 
anese nurses during the Russo-Jap- 
anese war; but the Chinese, Persian, 
and Siamese representatives abstained 
from voting. Later in the conference 
the delegates from Siam announced 
that their government accepted the 
Red Cross as the distinctive emblem 
for all medical units, but the Persian 
envoy reserved that article when sign- 
ing the Convention, while Turkey 
claimed the right to substitute the Red 
Crescent for the Red Cross. After 
postulating that the Red Cross should 
be displayed on the flags and armlets of 
the medical services, and also that it 
should be applied to the matériel, the 
conference agreed that the armlet or 
brassard should be “fixed” to the left 
arm, that it should be stamped and is- 
sued only by a competent military of- 
ficer, and that when worn by anyone 
not in military uniform it should be 
accompanied by a certificate of identi- 
fication. This regulation, by the way, 
seems to be contravened by the posi- 
tion of the Red Cross. on the uniform 
authorized by the British Red Cross 
Society, for in that costume, whether 
for men or women, the Red Cross is 
displayed on a shield which is fixed to 
the left breast instead of the left arm 
of the wearer. The conference pur- 
posely avoided giving any rigid defini- 
tion of the Red Cross, in order to pre- 
vent any slight variation being used 
to claim exemption from any penalty 
attached to its abuse; but Hungary 
had tackled the problem boldly in its 
protective law of 1889, wherein the 
emblem was expressly defined as “tive 
red squares of equal size placed in 
juxtaposition in the form of a cross on 
a white background.” 

Extreme measures were taken by the 
conference to guard against the abuse 
of the Red Cross, for in addition to 
prohibiting the use of the emblem or 
the words “Red Cross” in peace or war 
save for the protection or identification 
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of the medical services, whether mili- 
tary or voluntary, it pledged the sig- 
natory governments to pass, if they 
did not already possess, legislation 
adequate to protect the Red Cross from 
abuse by unauthorized individuals or 
societies, or as a trademark for com- 
mercial purposes. Such legislation was 
unanimously agreed to be necessary, 
and at the present time most of the 
leading nations have on their statute- 
books laws designed to achieve the 
purpose of the 1906 Convention. For 
any unauthorized use of the Red Cross, 
Austria imposes a fine of from 2 to 
200 crowns with imprisonment for six 
hours or fourteen days, Belgium a 
penalty not exceeding 25 francs and 
seven days’ imprisonment, Germany a 
fine not exceeding 150 marks, and the 
United States either imprisonment for 
not more than a year ora fine varying 
from one to 500 dollars. By the Brit- 
ish Geneva Convention Act of 1911 it 
is provided that it is “not lawful for 
any person to use for the purposes of 
his trade or business, or for any other 
purpose whatsoever, without the au- 
thority of the Army Council, the her- 
aldic emblem of the Red Cross or the 
words ‘Red Cross’ or ‘Geneva Cross.’” 
These laws are no doubt sufficient for 
times of peace, but it appears to have 
baffled the wit of man to prevent those 
far more criminal abuses of the Red 
Cross which sully the history of every 
war. 

Despite those abuses, however, the 
Red Cross stands for a record of mercy 
perhaps without parallel in the annals 
of human sympathy. Some of its chap- 
ters have been written, but they are 
fragmentary compared with those in- 
scribed in the grateful memories of 
thousands rescued from the agony of 
battle-fields. In many lonely, far-scat- 
tered graves, too, is eternally hidden 
the story of how their occupants’ last 
moments were soothed by a kindly 
knight of the Red Cross. And if, as is 
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just, the discerning can catch a 

glimpse of “the Lady of the Lamp” 

hovering over the well-tended beds in 

our military hospitals, it is surely time 
The Edinburgh Review. 
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that by the side of every Red Cross 
envoy there should be recognized the 
gracious figure of the philanthropist ot 
Geneva. 

Henry C. Shelley. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Priscilla did not leave at the end of 
her month. Her mother fell ill again, 
and, as the ladies of the house were 
often out, she was able to steal across 
the common nearly every day and help 
her a little. It had to be done surrep- 
titiously and by connivance with 
Emma and Dinah. Mrs. Boger lumped 
all servants together, as unpleasant in- 
feriors who had to be endured in a 
house, and she would have considered 
any personal interest in an individual 
servant folly. They were paid ma- 
chines who gave more trouble than 
other machines, and were apt to fall 
out and get out of order. She allowed 
them carefully measured amounts of 
food, because it isn’t good policy to 
starve hirelings in these days, and she 
allowed them the outings custom made 
inevitable. She worked them as hard 
as she could, visitors of either sex 
were harshly forbidden, lights were 
out at ten, the bell from her room to 
theirs rang every morning at six, a 
sound of talk or laughter in the kitchen 
was considered a crime. Yet she talked 
of domestic servants as a pampered 
class, and wondered what the world 
was coming to because pretty young 
girls with some education and a girl’s 
desire for a good time did not consider 
the life enticing. She never spoke to 
one of her servants except in repri- 
mand, and though she herself passed 
her days in solemn, sour idleness, she 
grudged them every pastime and every 
relaxation. For instance, she would 


never let a daily or an illustrated 
paper go down to the kitchen, although 
quantities came into the house. She 
was not one of the stupid, plain, old- 
fashioned Tories who think a little 
learning has proved a dangerous thing 
for the working class. She professed 
the most modern and _ enlightened 
political principles, admired the Insur- 
ance Bill, engaged a new set of serv- 
ants at lower wages when it came into 
force, deducted their share and read 
them little homilies on the virtues of 
thrift and the blessing of seven shil- 
lings a week when they fell ill. As she 
systematically overworked and under- 
fed her maids, one of them often did 
fall ill, and was instantly turned out 
to recover as best she could. All her 
politics and economics were of the 
kind that put every duty on the 
State and none on the individual. 
What she called herself I cannot tell 
you, but though her theories were full 
of sound, her practice was invariably 
hard and disagreeable. The blight of 
her nature made itself felt all over the 
house, and if Miss Udall had more to 
eat than the maids, she was lonelier. 
Priscilla soon began to pity her pro- 
foundly. That she was afraid of Mrs. 
Boger was plain. 

“She must have an _ unnatural 
father,” the kitchen agreed. “Other- 
wise she would tell him she was un- 
happy and go away.” 

“If I had a father in India I’d go 
there whether he liked it or not,” said 
“I'd take him by surprise. 


Dinah. 
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You have a fine time in India if you’re 
rich—carriages and horses and black 
servants.” 

“I shouldn’t fancy black men cook- 
ing for me,” said Emma, tasting the 
soup and then stirring it. 

“What makes you think Miss Udall 
rich?” asked Priscilla. 

“She'll have twelve hundred a year 
when she’s twenty-one,” said Dinah. 
“That’s why the old woman wants to 
put up a match between her and Mr. 
Archie. A baby could see her game.” 

Priscilla knew that Mr. Archie 
Boger was the son of the house, and 
the only child, and that he was shortly 
expected home on a visit. His loose- 
lipped mouth and curly hair were as 
familiar to her as they could be 
through photographs of various sizes 
and aspects; and she had asked what 
kind of young man was coming. Her 
two fellow-servants had looked at each 
other and giggled. 

“The kiss you behind the door if he 
ean catch you kind,” Dinah had an- 
swered. “But he won’t try it on with 
me again, I don’t think. His face was 
red one side all the afterngon last time, 
and he ’ates me like poison now.” 

“What is he?” asked Priscilla. 

“A scented, namby-pamby 
beast,” said Emma promptly. 

“I mean, what’s he do for a livin’?”’ 

“Writes to his ma, I guess—by the 
look of ’er when ’is letters come.” 

“Does Miss Udall like him?” 

They couldn’t say for certain. They 
thought not. They both liked Miss 
Udall, so they wished her better luck, 
and they would tell Priscilla this 
much: if ever Major Charlton called 
and the parlormaid could let him in to 
see Miss Udall, even against orders, 
they would advise her to do it. Major 
Charlton was a man, and Mrs. Boger 
knew it, and discouraged him all she 
could. He was well off too. Lived at 
Willeston Park, and kept polo ponies. 
But no Major Charlton called dur- 
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ing the next fortnight. By the end of 
that time, however, a multitude of lit- 
tle things had taught Priscilla a good 
deal about the two ladies she waited. 
on, with the well-trained servant’s 
blank face and air of indifference. Miss 
Udall was refined, lovable, delicately 
pretty, what Priscilla called “a real 
lady”; she had dignity, but she was 
sensitive and _ shrinking. Priscilla 
wished she would stand up more to 
Mrs. Boger—whose very body and 
voice seemed to appal the girl. Pris- 
cilla several times heard her going 
hammer and tongs at Miss Udall, tell- 
ing her she was selfish to begrudge her 
father his happiness in a second mar- 
riage, and that she could not expect 
him to have much affection for a child 
he had not seen since she left India 
nine years ago. 

Miss Udall never answered much, 
but anyone could see that she was fret- 
ting, and that she detested Mrs. Boger. 
She did not look any happier when 
Mr. Archibald came home. He arrived 
one Saturday in June, when it was 
Priscilla’s evening out, so she did not 
see him till next day. While she was 
out her own affairs took a sudden un- 
expected turn that occupied her mind 
and relegated the Dane House folk to 
that long, shifting procession of em- 
ployers and fellow-servants that a girl 
of Priscilla’s class views much as well- 
to-do people view hotel acquaintances. 
You have liked or disliked them, and 
seen them daily for a short time. Then 
life has taken you on and they have 
become a memory. 

Priscilla had first gone across the 
common to see her parents, and had 
found they were both ailing and in 
need of things they had not been able 
to fetch for themselves from Danes- 
wick. So she set out, basket on arm, 
to fetch them a few groceries and a 
scrap of meat for their Sunday din- 
ner; and in the High Street she met 
Mrs. Masters. Priscilla had not been 
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to see her, or let her know that she 
was living in the neighborhood again. 
She did not want to make unaccepta- 
k ble social advances, and though her 
parents and the Masterses had started 
life on the same plane, the galling dif- 
ference between success and failure 
had separated them for years. Besides, 
she had been a servant in the house, 
a little, unlicked, ignorant maid-of-all- 
work with chapped red hands. Pris- 
cilla would no more think of associ- 
ating with her present successor there 
than a shopwalker in a frock coat 
would associate with the errand-boys. 
Priscilla, in her own way, had got on 
in the world, and was pleasantly con- 
scious of it when Mrs. Masters ac- 
costed her. She wore her new spring 
coat and skirt: dark gray they were, 
very quiet, but as smartly cut as Ox- 
ford Street can give you for two 
guineas. Her black hat only cost one 
shilling and sixpence-halfpenny at a 
Sale, but it was a shape that suited 
her, and she knew just how the quills 
should slant, and that you must put 
no other trimming this season except 
a jet cabochon. She wore a correctly 
tied veil, and dark gray gloves and 
neat shoes. 

“I knew you by your eyes,” cried 
Mrs. Masters, “otherwise—you lItave 
improved, Priscilla. Do you mean to 
say you’ve never been home since you 
left me five years ago?” 

“I was home last summer for a fort- 
night,” said Priscilla. “You were at 
the seaside.” 

“Can’t you come back to supper with 
me now?” 

Priscilla looked at her empty basket 
and was afraid not. She had shop- 
ing to do for her mother and father, 
and she wanted to have an hour with 
them before she went in. 

“I’m parlormaid at Dane House,” 
she added. 

“How well you’ve got on!” said Mrs. 
Masters, and she would not take Pris- 
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cilla’s refusal. The groceries and a 
bit of meat for Sunday’s dinner were 
bought while she was in at a draper’s, 
and then they met again and went 
along the High Street to the Masters’ 
workshop and their home on the first 
floor. 

“We're all five years older, but you'll 
find none of us altered,” said Mrs. 
Masters, as she threw open the sitting- 
room door. And there, in the same 
room, with the same furniture, and in 
the same attitudes, sat Harry Masters 
and his father, making out their last 
half-yearly accounts together from 
their big ledgers. They looked up 
when the door opened, and Harry rose 
when he saw a stranger. His father 
sat still and stared. 

At first no one spoke. Priscilla 
stood on the threshold, waiting for 
recognition, and Mrs. Masters stood 
silently beside her. 

“I’m blessed,” said Harry, in a mo- 
ment, “it’s little Priscilla.” He came 
forward with a look of intent scrutiny 
in his eyes, and offered her his hand. 

“Who’s little Priscilla?’ growled 
John Masters, and glanced at his wife. 

An hour later, after a bit of supper 
and much friendly conversation Harry 
saw Priscilla as far as her father’s 
cottage on Tinker’s Green, while his 
father smoked his evening pipe and 
asked his wife what she wanted to go 
and do a silly thing like that for. 

“Like what?” said Mrs. Masters, who 
sat opposite her husband near the 
open window. From it she had a good 
view of the High Street, and she would 
not have changed it for the peaks of 
the Oberland. Her “girl” had cleared 
away supper under her supervision, 
and was now washing-up. 

“Bringin’ those two together again!” 
growled Mr. Masters. “They was quite 
happy apart—-before. Now, six to one 
they won’t be.” 

“You do jump at your ideas so,” 
said Mrs. Masters uneasily. 
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“I don’t jump at anything,” said Mr. 
Masters, “but I wasn’t born an idiot, 
thanks be. I can see what’s under 
my eyes. That girl has grown up as 
pretty as paint, and Harry had an eye 
on her when she was a little tousled 
kid runnin’ about in a scarlet cap. It 
seems like yesterday.” 

“She is a parlormaid at Dane 
House,” said Mrs. Masters—“much 
what I was when you married me.” 

“But I’m not what I was when I 
married you,” said Masters. “I’ve done 
well in the world, and our only son 
ought to look higher. You know that 
as well as I do, Maria.” 

“He did look higher when he courted 
Julia Morton, and what came of it? 
He’s never looked at a girl since she 
jilted him.” 

“He looked at one to-night,” said 
Harry’s father. 

There was no doubt about that. All 
through supper and now, as_ they 
walked across the common together, 
while the stars came out by twos and 
threes, Priscilla knew that Harry Mas- 
ters was attracted, and that she was 
glad of it. He was quite different 
from any of the men in that mixed 
procession marching through her mem- 
ories, of her own kind, as Mr. Digby 
was not, stronger than poor Ern, a 
steady, know-his-own-mind man, no 
stranger to be half liked and trusted. 
He was not making Jove to her by a 
word yet. He just picked up the 
threads of an old friendship and 
showed that he meant to keep them in 
his capable hands. Did she remember 
their very first meeting, when Mrs. 
Spiller had gone for her? Did she re- 
member this and that, when she had 
lived under their roof? 

“When you see a girl grow up day 
after day for years, you feel as if you 
knew her very well,” he said seriously. 
“There couldn’t be many surprises in 
you, Priscilla !” 

“If there weren’t I’d think I’d grown 
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dull,” she said, and gave him one there 
and then; for they had come to the 
gate of the cottage, and she dismissed 
him unmistakably. He had half 
thought of going in and then seeing 
her across the common again to Dane 
House. But she would not hear of it, 
and she did not ask him in. 

“When shall I see you again?’ he 
asked. 

“One of these fine days,” she an- 
swered, and slipped from him. Her 
father and mother wanted to know 
whose voice it was they had heard at 
the gate. 

“Why couldn’t he come in and see 
us?” asked Sam Day, and started on a 
train of reminiscences when John Mas- 
ters had been even with him in life, 
and even a little behind. When people 
were born equals they died equals, he 
held. Meanwhile Priscilla ministered 
to her mother, and then said she must 
be back this very minute or she'd 
catch it. 

“You don’t say much about the 
place,” said Mrs. Day. “What sort of 
people are they? They only took it a 
year ago, when old Mrs. Tresham died, 
and the postman told me this morning 
they was always changin’.” 

“That’s not true,” said Priscilla. 
“Emma’s stuck it a year.” 

“What’s wrong there?” 

“I don’t know that it’s much worse 
than other places,” said Priscilla 
evasively. “I’m goin’ to stay a bit 
anyhow. I like poppin’ in and out 
and seein’ what you and dad are up 
to—after bein’ away so many years.” 

“We like it too,” said the old people. 

But in some ways it was worse at 
Dane House than it had been at any 
place since Priscilla’s first one with the 
Stokers. The maids were overworked, 
badly fed and, worst of all, nagged at 
from morning till night. 

People often wonder why some 
women keep their servants year after 
year whole others are for ever 
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changing, and you will hardly ever 
find that the work there is to do ex- 
plains either state of things. If girls 
are well treated and allowed some 
chance of a personal life outside the 
house, they do not often mind long 
hours of work. But to a girl in service 
the house takes the place of an office. 
Her business life is spent there, and 
she naturally wants a little life of a 
more intimate kind, a life with friends, 
relatives or lovers. Inside the houSe 
she wants sufficient food and sleep, and 
considerate treatment. Mrs. Boger 
would have said that Priscilla got bet- 
ter food in her kitchen than she had 
ever got at home: and this was true. 
When there was a leg of mutton for 
lunch it went down to the kitchen and 
the three maids ate of it. Each one 
was allowed a quarter of a pound of 
tea, half-a-pound of sugar and any but- 
ter that Emma could spare from the 
weekly two pounds. Vegetables came 
in from the garden and were plentiful. 
But there was often no meat for the 
kitchen dinner, and so little fer the 
late one that not a scrap came down. 
All stores were under lock and key. 
Insufficient milk was taken. ; 
But you know from hearsay, if not 
from experience, what lengths a skin- 
flint housekeeper will go to, and what 
hostility she rouses downstairs. It 
must be hateful to work till you ache 
with fatigue and exhaustion, and then 
feel that your food is meanly measured 
and begrudged. Besides, Mrs. Boger 
did not know a good servant when she 
got one, and had not the wit to leave 
Priscilla alone. She inte®fered with 
everything, and found fault with every- 
thing, displaying ignorance, ill-nature 
and injustice. Soon Priscilla was 
ready to say as Emma often did, “I 
hates her!” And since she had left 
the Stokers, Priscilla had never hated 
her employers. She had even liked 
Mrs. Clarence, and had followed a di- 
vorce case with breathless interest, be- 
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cause that lady figured in it as the 
petitioner’s successful rival. She was 
wicked certainly, but she was never 
unkind. Now Mrs. Boger was not 
wicked officially or legally. She was 
arrogantly satisfied with herself at any 
rate. But how she was hated! Not 
only by her maids, but by Jenny Udall. 
Priscilla had seen the young lady’s 
face change and freeze just as she be- 
lieved her own did when that loud, 
rasping voice addressed her. 

“*Ope you’ve ’ad supper,” Emma 
said, when she went in at the orthodox 
hour. “I got nothin’ for you. If I 
gave yer a bit o’ bread we'd be short 
for breakfast, and as for butter——” 

Emma could never express what she 
thought about the shortage of butter. 
The kitchen hardly tasted it from one 
week’s end to another, she had told 
Mrs. Boger that very morning. 

“I’m not hungry. I’m sleepy,” said 
Priscilla, and went straight to bed. 
She wanted to think about her meeting 
with the Masterses, and of her walk 
home by starlight with Harry. Dane 
House and its ways seemed squalid 
and oppressive. 

In the morning it was her business 
to put breakfast on the table and to 
dust the drawing-room before she went 
into-the kitchen for her own breakfast 
of stewed tea and bread and treacle, 
or bread and dripping—when there was 
dripping. The drawing-room had been 
thoroughly turned out the day before, 
so she did not expect to find much to 
do this morning. She dusted where she 
saw dust, set chairs right, tidied a 
little and was carrying away a small 
tray with cigarette ash when a young 
man came into the room and stared 
hard at her—the young man with the 
loose mouth and curly hair she knew 
to be Mr. Archie Boger. She saw now 
that he was slender and bottle 
shouldered, that he had long dark eye- 
lashes and large eyes, and that he wore 
striking socks and a showy tie. 




















“You are new?” he said, coming close 
up to her. 

“Yes, sir,” said Priscilla, in her stiff- 
est voice. 

“You’re small for a  parlormaid, 
aren’t you? But I like little women— 
when they’re young and pretty. Cari’t 
see why a woman wants to be alive 
when she’s neither, can you?” 

“Will you let me pass, sir? I have 
to bring in breakfast,” said Priscilla, 
for the drawling creature stood be- 
tween her and the door. 
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“Oh, come now!” he said. “You're 
not going to be nasty, are you?” 

He took a step forward and offered 
to put an arm round her waist, but 
Priscilla managed to avoid him, to 
open the door with an unseemly burst 
and to irrupt into the hall. 

“Priscilla!” said Mrs. Boger. “I 
wish you would learn to move quietly 
and not to slam doors. Do you know 
that I have rung twice for breakfast?” 

“Yes, m’m,’ said Priscilla, red in the 
face and answering at random. 





The mass of ephemeral writing to- 
day, and even much of political writing 
pretending to more permanent value, is 
so occupied with advocacy that the 
presentation of what a writer believes 
to be the truth, even upon a matter of 
urgent importance, suffers from sus- 
picion. 

If I write these few lines upon what 
I believe to be the modern temper of 
the French people that kind of sus- 
picion may attach to them which will 
proceed from my name, and from my 
having served for some months in the 
French army, as well as from my long 
experience of French travel and from 
my certain sympathy with the French 
people. Nevertheless, I will attempt to 
put the matter as exactly as I can, and 
to beg my reader to believe that if ad- 
vocacy is present it is not a conscious 
advocacy. This somewhat incongruous 
personal apology in an impersonal and 
general matter must be admitted at the 
outset of my remarks or they will have 
no value. 

The temper of the French people is a 
matter of supreme importance to all 
those throughout the world who desire 
to understand the present and to fore- 
cast, to guard against, or in their de- 
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gree to mould the future. It has al- 
ways been so since the Roman Con- 
quest of Gaul and will always be so 
until European civilization shall be 
something utterly different from what 
we know to-day; for the people in- 
habiting the quadrilateral of Gaul be- 
tween the Alps, the Rhine, and the At- 
lantic, by. their situation and much 
more by their united temper continue 
to affect beyond all others the history 
of mankind. To Englishmen at the 
present moment the matter is of more 
immediate and practical importance, 
because in the modern form of that 
temper will be discovered much of the 
conduct of this most decisive war, and 
still more of the settlement which will 
conclude it. I use the adjective “mod- 
ern” because hational temper is a thing 
subject to perpetual modification and 
because, though the stuff of the Gallic 
temperament is singularly simple and 
permanent in quality, the present gen- 
eration of Frenchmen has, under the 
stress of a fundamental defeat from 
abroad and fundamental conflicts in 
ideals at home, moved somewhat from 
the happier position taken up by their 
fathers. 

The leading characteristic in the 
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modern temper of the French, that one 
in which France most differs from 
every nation around, and yet that one 
which has so far made least impression 
upon the neighbors of France, seems to 
me everywhere to turn upon a desire 
for reality. 

It may be called in one aspect a 
partially satisfied appetite for reality ; 
it may be called in another a partially 
realized ideal to grasp reality. It may 
be more shortly described in the Eng- 
lish words “practical” or “common- 
sense,” or more lengthily described by 
one of those tiresome philosophical 
formule which distinguish between a 
subjective and an objective experience ; 
and, in such terms, I suppose we should 
have to say that the characteristic of 
the French temper to-day was “objec- 
tivity.’ At any rate, the mark in 
every form of French activity to-day 
(and particularly, as I shall hope to 
show, in the field of war) is this char- 
acteristic search for and repose in 
what is: What is in spite of desire, 
and what is in those forces which the 
human ‘will but slightly affects or does 
not affect at all. 

That such an appetite must produce 
evil with good it will not be difficult 
to show: but my business is not to 
praise or to blame, but rather to de- 
scribe it. . 

Look round the circle of those very 
varied activities in which the French 
mind is now occupied—more varied 
perhaps than that of any other nation 
in Europe—and you shall find evidence 
of this truth upon every side. 

This mark accounts for that ex- 
treme insistence upon the mathemati- 
eal in abstract, upon the physical in 


* concrete learning. It accounts for the 


peculiar method, certain, logical, some- 
what arid, running throughout the 
modern intense apologetic for religion 
in France, the somewhat older-fash- 
ioned, but equally intense defence of 
pure scepticism. It accounts for the 


excesses of realism in literature, as it 
accounts for that ruthless analysis of 
personal emotion and experience in 
which book after book of French origin 
shocks the easier sentiment of the 
North. It accounts for certain delib- 
erate policies abroad and at home, in 
particular for the calculated Colonial 
expansion where Colonial expansion 
can produce a calculable good, and the 
equally calculated restraint exercised 
for so long in the international affairs 
of Europe. It accounts for the absence 
of speculative commercial adventure 
and for the presence of more regular 
investment—particularly in foreign 
loans. It accounts, as I shall later pro- 
ceed to show, for most things apparent 
upon the French side in the inception 
and in the present conduct of the war. 
It accounts for much that we’ shall 
nave to face at the end of the war. 

I have said that this peculiarly em- 
phasized appetite for reality must pro- 
duce things evil as well as things good. 
And perhaps the most dangerous of its 
products is a certain contempt for all 
those processes of the mind which do 
not pretend to an exact and demonstra- 
ble relation between cause and effect. 
Enthusiasm is held in check. The 
powerful aid afforded perhaps by illu- 
sion, certainly by vision, to all action 
is too continually rejected, and (what 
is in practical affairs worse) the mar- 
vellous is always so suspected by this 
temper that this temper is unprepared 
for the marvellous when the marvellous 
turns out to be true. I should think 
it probable that when or if some typi- 
cal Frenchman in authority was warned 
by rumor that Krupp had produced a 
fairly mobile 16-inch howitzer, that 
Frenchman’s mind would have leaned 
at once against accepting the news be- 
cause the news savored of the extrava- 
gant. 

There is a story told—a true story— 
of a worthy French academician who, 
when the gremophone was first experi- 
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mented with in his presence, smiled 
wisely and said that he was too old to 
be the victim of a ventriloquist. 

There is another story, false but 
comic, of a Frenchman who, upon 
hearing the tale of Joan of Art said 
also with a wise smile: “If all this 
were true I think I should have heard 
of it before.” 

Each of these stories, the true one 
and the false, are examples of the 
weakness attaching to that temper 
which I describe. 

It has other weaknesses proceeding 
from the fact that like all emphasis 
even the emphasis for reality produces 
distortion. When one neglects things 
prompted by one’s instinct because 
those things are not connected demon- 
strably with a chain of known cause 
and effect, one neglects much that may 
be and much that certainly is as true 
and ultimately as real as the immedi- 
ate things upon which one has fixed 
one’s attention. 


There is, for instance, no nation in 
Europe which has for a generation so 
consistently, and I had almost said so 


cynically, neglected moral effect in 
military affairs as the French. The 
whole of the French military organiza- 
tion from top to bottom has concerned 
itself with certain clearly appreciable 
major problems upon the solution of 
which it was bent, and has not only 
neglected but despised all aids to that 
solution which had not immediate, ob- 
vious and demonstrable value. 

The main problem was how with in- 
ferior numbers to meet the assault of 
superior numbers. In the solution of 
that problem the French perpetually 
urged themselves to perfection in forti- 
fication and in field artillery, latterly 
to the increase in the term of military 
service, to the training of every avaii- 
able man and to an expectation, which 
I will deal with in a moment at greater 
length, of initial defeat. At the same 
time they rejected all those incalcula- 
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ble aids to military efficiency upon 
which men instinctively lay considera- 
ble stress and which, though they are 
always perhaps less regarded by sol- 
diers than civilians, are with difficulty 
removed from an army. Fine uni- 
forms, the artificial attitudes of parade, 
exact alignments, and all that goes 
with such things, they not only dis- 
countenanced and excluded from their 
military organization, but actually ex- 
pelled with a sort of moral violence. 
They directed their whole energy to 
discovering what sort of boot it was 
in which a man could best march; 
what sort of saddle it was that saved 
the horse best from sores; how best 
the weight of the pack could be dis- 
tributed, and all details of this kind. 
They did perpetual violence to those 
appetites of military pride or vision 
which seemed to them divorced from 
and inimical to military reality. They 
carried this excess (for it was an ex- 
cess) into the political field, and 
thought it so much their business to 
produce an.army exactly directed to one 
end—the defeat of the enemy—that they 
were prepared to humiliate that army 
whenever it seemed to forget its pur- 
pose and to approach domestic politics. 

Whether upon the whole this strain- 
ing for reality will or will not 
strengthen the French in war only the 
upshot of this campaign can show. But 
it is certain that nothing has more 
influenced the French in their prepara- 
tions for a military struggle. It is 
carious to note the ill ease, the very 
repugnance, excited in the modern 
Frenchman by all the parade of an 
armed force. He regards it (too 
much) as a sign of weakness, and par- 
ticularly does he think of his chief 
rival, the Prussian, as having wasted 
energy here. The Frenchman has 
largely abandoned even so valuable a 
moral asset as the regimental feeling, he 
has completely lost the regional feel- 
ing—we all know that he has long ago 
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cast aside the aid of class feeling— 
in organizing the discipline of his 
army; and indeed the whole system of 
the French service is based upon the 
notion that authority attaches to 
things connected only with the service 
and in no way with the accidents of 
civilian life. It is the one service in 
which promotion from the ranks is an 
everyday and understood matter. 

I might give other examples to show 
where the excesses of this spirit have 
led. I attribute to it the decline of 
Hellenism in the Universities. I at- 
tribute to it still more the attempted 
establishment of a neutral philosophy 
in education. 

But while this spirit has produced 
excesses of the kind, which are also 
weaknesses, and these excesses of a 
sort particularly repugnant to the Eng- 
lish temper, it accounts for certain ele- 
ments of strength which now quite 
demonstrably advantage the French 
people. 

Quite in the forefront of these should 
be set liberty to criticize and to call 
to account the public servants of the 
nation. 

Men will dispute for ever not only 
on the limits but on the very nature 
of civic freedom, but there is one defi- 
nition of its character which always 
stands. That society is free in which 
the citizens can without fear call the 
magistrate to account. Men differ 
more violently upon this question than 
upon any other in all political theory: 
from those who find no health in the 
State if criticism or an attack upon 
public servants be at all restricted and 
if any arbitrary sanctity be attached 
to their office, to those Who believe all 
the strength of a State to consist not 
only in obedience to such officers 
(which is indispensable to any State) 
but in the perpetual fear of them and 
even in a sort of religious worship of 


them. 
It might be arguable of societies in 
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which such worship was sincere— 
where Kings, for instance, were really 
subject to adoration—that the restric- 
tion of freedom in the citizen was a 
good. But certainly as the States of 
modern Europe now are, with the 
enormous and openly immoral infiu- 
ence of finance, with the enormous and 
almost equally immoral influence of the 
Press, with no intact tradition of 
ethics, natural or supernatural, the at- 
tempt to set up uncriticized authority 
only weakens society. It only means 
that men without a moral authority 
behind them—now that kingship and 
aristocracy have for the moment gone 
—mere intriguers and sharpers, mere 
gamblers on the market, mere quacks 
of sensational journalism, will attain 
a bastard authority in the State. 

Now it is the most vivid mark of 
modern .France that these men, who 
have everywhere so dangerous a con- 
trol over European societies, wre in 
France alone subject to perpetual ex- 
posure. One might put it more bluntly 
and write thus: Those things which 
educated men in all countries say 
about the big moneylenders, the pro- 
fessional politicians, the newspaper 
owners, and the rest, but which edu- 
cated men in most countries forbid the 
populace to say, and conspire to pun- 
ish the populace for saying, are in 
France printed everywhere, and known 
and believed everywhere. The real 
character of men in authority is 
known, and the real avenues whereby 
power is attained under a_ parlia- 
mentary regime are as familiar to its 
victims in France as are the misfor- 
tunes of bad weather or of disease. 
There may in the abstract be a divi- 
sion of opinion as to whether so uni- 
versal a grasp of an unpleasant truth 
were better or worse for a nation than 
illusion—than the worship by unin- 
structed masses of false gods. But 
there can in practice, in Europe as we 
know it now, be no doubt at all. 
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The exposure of evil in a modern 
mation is a strength. We are all very 
badly ruled, but the French alone, af- 
ter so long an experiment in freedom, 
know that they are badly ruled. Among 
other excellent effects of this mighty 
experiment in realities is, by a curious 
paradox, the purging of great corpora- 
tions in the State and their emancipa- 
tion in some degree from the contagion 
of what is still called “public” life. It 
is customary to believe that the Uni- 
versity, the Army, the Judicature are 
strictly controlled in modern France 
by the Government. That conception 
is a legacy from quite other times. 
Public education is perhaps more con- 
trolled by the politicians than any 
other of the corporate activities; the 
Judicature far less, the army less still. 
The very violence of the reaction pro- 
duced when interference is attempted 
or achieved proves this. I know very 


well that such independent action by 
the great corporations, their expression 


of such contempt for what nominally 
rules them, is an element of weakness 
in the State; a unity in sovereignty 
is far better. But I am very sure that 
such unity of sovereignty being now 
quite impossible, a knowledge of its own 
diseases is essential to a modern com- 
monwealth. Modern European Gov- 
ernments, whether nominally “repre- 
sentative” or no, have so escaped from 
national control and are so subject to 
anonymous financial power that where 
the thing is not ventilated and known 
it soon turns to be past remedy. 

Quite apart from the balance of good 
and evil in the general effects upon 
modern France of this temper, is that 
matter of most immediate interest to 
all of us, what this temper will do for 
the conduct of the war and for its 
settlement. 

The contrast here between the 
French and the German, in particular 
the Prussian temper, with the military 
advantages as well as disadvantages 
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attaching to the latter, comes out very 
strongly. Just as the German is at- 
tached to a number of invisible and 
perhaps non-existing things, so he has 
risked everything in the modern war 
upon a policy that would be a policy 
of adventure if it were not based upon 
a conviction of complete superiority. 
For instance, everything is organized 
with him for the maximum expense of 
energy in the first phase of a cam- 
paign. You do not do that without 
risking a corresponding deficit in 
energy later on if your first stroke 
fails. 

This policy in particular diminishes 
both in strategic and in tatical value 
the function of a Reserve. It is obvi- 
ous that a reserve is a waste if you 
put forward all your strength to win 
at first, whether such “winning” be on 
the battlefield or over the course of a 
campaign. ‘ Not that an army can do 
without reserves, either in a_ local 
field of action or in the general conduct 
of a campaign, but that the way in 
which you look at the whole psychol- 
ogy of war makes all the difference to 
the proportionate amount and still more 
difference to the active use of your 
reserve. 

It is evident that if you are starving 
your reserve because you have staked 
everything on the first blow, you are 
starving it morally as well as physi- 
cally. Not only have you little to 
bring up in numbers compared with 
your opponent if you fail, but you bring 
it up half-heartedly and without a full 
dependence upon such a pis-aller. One 
has but to read the German instruc- 
tions upon this matter to see how true 
that is. Rules which in every other 
department are so clear and funda- 
mentally analyzed are here confused, 
and the Commander is left in a sort 
of doubt as to whether he should re- 
gard the use of his reserve as decisive 
or as an admission of inferiority. It 
is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
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the attitude taken towards the reserve 
in the German service is almost self- 
contradictory and that the scheme of 
its use involves at once action upon 
the wings and hesitation upon which 
wing one shall use it: but the wings 
are the opposite extremities of the 
line: one cannot so pick and choose. 

Now the French conception of the 
reserve is the exact opposite of all this, 
and I beg my readers to follow care- 
fully my attempt to explain it, because 
it explains much of the present cam- 
paign and is a test of that modern 
temper in the French which I am here 
delineating. 

The French strategical conception 
(and to some extent the French tacti- 
cal conception as well) presupposes an 
acquired knowledge of the enemy’s 
plan, which acquired knowledge can 
only be achieved in practice at some 
risk of initial reverse; it envisages the 
possibility and even the probability of 
such reverse and it maintains a large 
reserve to be directed, when the 
enemy's plan develops, against what- 
ever point his over-expense of energy 
may have weakened. 

For, instance, a point of capital im- 
portance in the present campaign was 
the sudden swerve of the German 
right wing in front of Paris between 
the night of September 3 and the 
morning of September 6. It was here 
that the initial energy of the German 
advance had been most strained, and 
it was against this that the French had 
accumulated their great reserve behind 
and within the fortified zone of Paris. 
With that reserve they struck in the 
evening of September 6, and in the 
three days’ battle of Meaux fought 
upon September 7, 8. and 9. : 

Why do I say that this characteris- 
tic use of a reserve is illuminative of 
the modern French temper in its grasp 
of, or appreciation for, reality? Be- 
cause it is manifestly the negation of 
the only other alternative in war, the 





policy of adventure based upon a con- 
fidence in untried things. This use of 
a reserve goes with the determination 
only to act upon certain knowledge. 
It corresponds to secure investment in 
finance and to the positive spirit in 
philosophy. I do not say for a mo- 
ment that this is the rule of victory; 
it may be, as precisely the same spirit 
is so often in financial affairs, the 
mark of over-caution and of consequent 
defeat. It leans toward materialism, 
a philosophy fatal to courage, and it 
leans towards the extinction of en- 
thusiasm. It might destroy the cohe- 
sion of an army under a strain. But 
such a spirit when it succeeds, succeeds 
in a fashion singularly solid in what- 
ever sphere that spirit manifests it- 
self. 

I might develop this purely military 
point at greater length. For instance, 
it is easy to show that from this same 
strategical conception would proceed 
an indifference to initial losses, and the 
acceptation of retirement as being as 
much a part of one general plan as the 
subsequent advance. There are many 
other aspects of the thing, but I hope 
I have said enough in connection with 
that point of the Reserve to illustrate 
what I mean. 

If such are the consequences of the 
modern French temper in the field, 
what are we to expect of it in the re- 
sults of the war, whether those results 
begin to point to victory or to defeat? 

If they tend towards defeat, if, for 
instance, in spite of the pressure on the 
German right, the German centre 
makes good and takes the offensive, 
cutting the French line in two, the 
temper of which I speak will prolong 
the process of defeat indefinitely. 
Under that temper the French mind 
even in its civilian activities, still 
more in its military, has so forced it- 
self to avoid illusion that the com- 
monest and perhaps most necessary 
enthusiasms for a site or for any other 
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symbol of national life will be re- 
pressed. It was already evident in the 
first phase of the war that victory or 
-defeat would not be allowed to depend 
upon the fate of Paris. But the spirit 
of which I speak would be seen in 
‘much more than that. It would be 
seen, for instance, in a very pitiless 
discipline, and I should not be sur- 
prised if English opinion were startled 
and displeased when it hears of what 
followed the breakdown of the 15th 
Division in front of Saarbourg: if in- 
deed it is ever allowed to hear of this 
in the months to come. 

The spirit of which I speak, then, 
will prolong hostilities on French soil 
far beyond our present expectations 
if the fortunes of the campaign go 
against the French from this moment. 

If, upon the contrary, the future 
conduct of the campaign points toward 
a French victory then I think we may 
from the same temper deduce certain 
plain results. 

First: There will be no thought of 
European annexation. Nowhere is the 
‘contrast between the modern French 
and the modern German temper more 
apparent in a concrete instance than 
here. The French have thoroughly 
grasped the plain truth that an at- 
tempt to govern Europeans against 
their wills is an operation immensely 
more expensive than its returns war- 
rant. There will be no attempt to in- 
clude under French Government any 
area out of sympathy with that Gov- 
ernment. 

Secondly: There will certainly be a 
demand for the consolidation and per- 
haps for the extension of Colonial pos- 
sessions which are the exact contrary 
of European possessions in that they 
‘bring in by exploitation very much 
more than that exploitation costs in 
energy. It is here perhaps that one 
of the most delicate points of the set- 
tlement will arise. 

Thirdly: The French will attempt 
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to erect in as great a number as possi- 
ble small and more or less autonomous 
groups in Europe, because the experi- 
ence of all our generation is that such 
groups make for the permanence of any 
settlement on the condition that they 
really correspond to local patriotism. 
The Balkan Settlement would have 
been permanent if Austria had not cut 
off the Servians from so much of their 
own, forbidden them access to the 
Adriatic and most foolishly urged 
them to occupy on the East what was 
purely Bulgarian territory. 

Fourthly: We may be confident that, 
proceeding from this principle, there 
will be no attempt (upon the part of 
the French at least) to destroy the 
Germanic Confederation. To pretend 
that the German peoples are not a 
kind of unity, to play at believing that 
the war will not have consolidated that 
unity, would be to fly in the face of 
reality, but— ° 

Fifthly: This piece of wisdom will 
only be possible and the French will 
only be able to exercise it on a condi- 
tion which will be paramount to all 
others, and which will be far the most 
difficult to achieve. That principle is, 
of course, the principle of disarma- 
ment. 

The war has come with such start- 
ling suddenness that most of us still 
fail to realize it at all. It is like one 
of those blows which men receive in 
an accident and which leave them at 
first unmoved, though a little later they 
imperil life itself. There are to-day 
in Germany not far short of a hun- 
dred thousand French prisoners, 
wounded and unwounded. There are 
all over Belgium and perhaps in much 
of Northern France, hosts of families 
who have seen with their own eyes, 
and will soon be able to relate to the 
world, things of horror: things much 
more horrible than the English Press 
is inclined to print. There is a firm 
conviction in the minds of most Ger- 
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mans to-day—no matter how arrived 
at—that their enemies wickedly plotted 
the destruction of the German people 
without provocation: that in prosecu- 
tion of this plot they tortured the Ger- 
man wounded and used unlawful 
weapons: that Providence rescued 
Germany, at first at least, by wonder- 
ful successes. And that if she fails at 
last, she will only fail before over- 
whelming numbers and the treasona- 
ble use by her white opponents of 
Asiatic and African mercenaries. 

In other words, when the war is 
over (should it end victoriously for 
the Allies), it will leave such a legacy 
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of hatred as even 1870 did not leave 
in France; and that, the chief reality 
of all, will mean a legacy of unending 
struggle, renewed and again renewed. 
It will mean a whole cycle of wars in 
which our civilization will sink from 
one lower level to another—unless dis-~ 
armament be imposed by the victors. 
That policy beyond all others a sense 
of reality will dictate. But there is. 
very grave peril indeed that not all the 
governments or peoples of the Alli- 
ance may show an equal sense of 
reality or understand the urgency of 
imposing a permanent peace. 
Hilaire Belloc. 
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In these days of Dickens devotion, 
when it is possible to run successfully 
a monthly magazine dealing entirely 
with the cult, there is perhaps some 
danger of forgetting how largely the 


great Victorian novelist was aided by 
Hablot K. Browne in the popular im- 
mortalization of that vast gallery of 
characters created by Dickens, but viz- 
ualized, nearly all, in the mind’s eye 


by Phiz. The two Wellers, Stiggins, 
Squeers, Quilp, Mrs. Gamp, Chadband 
and Joe, Captain Cuttle, Mr. Micawber, 
and, above all, Mr. Pecksniff—when 
any of these names are mentioned, how 
at once there flashes to the brain the 
figure in one of Phiz’s plates rather 
than any passage from the novels. Of 
course that is the great advantage an 
artist always possesses over an author; 
‘he is able to convey the desired impres- 
sion of dramatic or pathetic or humor- 
ous momentariness in a few strokes 
of his pencil, whereas the writer has 
to prepare the mind of the reader for 
the climax by. wordy toil with descrip- 
tion and detail. 

The world-known figure of Pickwick 
was not drawn originally by Phiz; it 


was the pictorial creation of Robert 
Seymour, who, discarding his first de- 
sign of a long, thin man, drew the por- 
trait of a short, stout one from the 
description by Edward Chapman of an: 
actual person he, the publisher, knew 
at Richmond. It was the suicide of 
Seymour in 1836 that gave Phiz his 
great opportunity, for at the age of 
twenty-one he was selected to fill the 
vacant post of illustrator to Pickwick 
(then appearing in monthly parts), 
mainly on the merits of an excellent 
and humorous drawing of John Gil- 
pin’s Ride, which had won for young 
Browne a medal from the Society of 
Arts in 1833. Such was the happy 
chance (though arising from a tragedy) 
that brought Dickens and Phiz into a 
conjunction destined to produce such 
brilliant and imperishable fruits. Phiz 
very skilfully continued Seymour’s con- 
ceptions of Pickwick and his three 
friends and allies, and of Jingle; all 
the other prominent characters of the 
book were his pictorial creations. 

On Dickens’s long and happy associa- 
tion with Browne some interesting and 
valuable side-lights have recently been 











thrown by the artist’s son, Dr. Edgar 
Browne, in a pleasant, discursive book 
called Phiz and Dickens. It makes no 
pretence of being a biography, for a 
full biography of Phiz would hardly be 
possible. His life, apart from his 
work, was uneventful and secluded, 
and documentary material would be 
scarce, for Phiz was guilty of burning 
all his correspondence and many of his 
own sketches and memoranda on the 
occasion- of his removal from Croydon. 
In this appalling auto-bonfire perished 
invaluable letters from Dickens, Ains- 
worth, Lever, and many other notable 
Victorian writers whose works were 
illustrated by Phiz. 

Consequently, Dr. Browne’s picture 
of his father’s life at Croydon, which 
then had all the amenities of country 
within easy reach of London, in those 
good, solid, unpretentious, comfortable 
early-Victorian days, gives much as- 
sistance to a comprehension of the 
artist. Phiz was typical of his time. 
He delighted in riding, roast-beef, and 
good port, though he lacked the grega- 
riousness appertaining to the authors 
he most successfuily illustrated. Phiz 
was ever shy of strangers, and did 
not participate in the conviviality dear 
to his pictorial compeer, George Cruik- 
shank; his life was spent in his studio, 
and this, to a great extent, saved him 
from being involved in the quarrels 
that so often temporarily rent the lov- 
ing bonds of camaraderie in the liter- 
ary circle he worked for. All his au- 
thors held him in affectionate regard, 
and his amicable business relations 
with those fiery, impetuous spirits pre- 
served an unbroken sequence of satis- 
faction on all sides. In all the work he 
executed for Dickens there was only 
one plate, apparently, that gave real 
dissatisfaction to the author—that of 
“Paul and Mrs. Pipchin,” in Dombey 
and Son, concerning which Dickens 
wrote to Forster: “I am really dis- 
tressed by the illustration of Mrs. Pip- 
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chin and Paul. It is so frightfully and 
wildly wide of the mark. Good Heaven! 
In the commonest and most literal con- 
struction of the text it is all wrong. 
She is described as an old lady, and 
Paul’s ‘miniature arm-chair’ is men- 
tioned more than once. He ought to be 
sitting in a little arm-chair in the 
corner of the fireplace, staring up at 
her.” However, Dickens was just then 
in a state of nervous irritation and 
emotion at the approaching death of 
Little Paul, and his comments on this 
plate were hypercritical ; for, after all, 
the only divergences from the text are 
that Paul is seated in a child’s high 
chair with a footrest instead of a “lit- 
tle arm-chair,” and that the delightful 
black cat is sitting on the hearthrug 
instead of being “coiled upon the cen- 
tre foot of the fender’—but he is 
“purring egotistically and winking at 
the fire” all right. But, as Dr. Browne 
appositely observes, “to show that the 
most intimate acquaintance with the 
text will not always preserve even the 
author (let alone the illustrator) from 
making small slips, we find Dickens 
himself describing old Sol ‘squeezing 
both the Captain’s hands with uncom- 
mon fervor.’ Well may we say ‘in the 
commonest and most literal construc- 
tion of the text it is all wrong,’ as 
everybody knows Captain Cutfle had 
only one hand and a hook.” 

It is interesting to note that Phiz 
was indictable of far greater diver- 
gences from Boz’s text (than in this 
matter of Paul’s arm-chair) which, it 
would seem, neither he nor Dickens 
ever noticed. For instance, in Dombey 
and Son also, Susan Nipper, “the short, 
womanly girl of fourteen,” is drawn as 
a very tall, thin adult. Captain Cut- 
tle’s hook was attached to his right 
arm according to the text, and is so 
depicted in eight illustrations, but in 
two others (the vignette and “Solemn 
reference is made to Mr. Bunsby”) it 
appears on the left arm. Again, in 
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chapter lviii. of Barnaby Rudge, Joe 
Willet is described as having lost his 
left arm, and is so represented in 
Phiz’s drawing in chapter Ixxi.; but 
in chapter Ixxviii. Browne shows Joe 
embracing Dolly Varden with his left 
arm, and his right sleeve empty. In the 
“Consecrated Ground” plate of Bleak 
House it is not clear how the dismal 
burial-place should be entered, for the 
railed “gate” has no hinges. Much 
controversy has raged over the point 
whether Peggotty’s Hut stood on its 
head or its heels, so to speak. Phiz 
drew it with the keel on top, but 
Dickens speaks of the boat being 
“roofed in”; the artist’s conception 
was the more picturesque in result. In 
Martin Chuzzlewit, though Dickens 
laid stress on Pecksniff’s “white 


cravat,” Phiz throughout gives him a 
black one, and advisedly so; Pecksniff 
is perhaps his most successful creation, 
the symbolic figure of unctuous hum- 
bug which rises to the mental eye 
when the adjective “Pecksniffian” ap- 


pears in speech or print. In the same 
book occurs Browne’s most serious de- 
parture from the text. In that mag- 
nificent passage of Dickens where 
Jonas Chuzzlewit and Montague drive 
out from London into the night and 
the advancing thunderstorm, when 
poor Montague feels the premonition 
of his coming fate in every incident 
of the journey—their horses, maddened 
by the storm, finally “dashed off wildly 
down a steep hill, flung the driver 
from his saddle, drew the carriage to 
the brink of the ditch, stumbled head- 
long down, and threw it crashing over 

. Jonas . . presently observed 
that Montague was lying senseless in 
the road . . he ran to the horses’ 
heads, and pulling at their bridles 
with all his force, set them struggling 
and plunging with such mad violence 
as brought their hoofs at every effort 
nearer to the skull of the prostrate 
man.” And later, “with the aid of his 
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knife they . . . disengaged the horses 
from the broken chariot, and got them, 
cut and bleeding, on their legs again.” 
That is Dickens’s description. But in 
Phiz’s illustration of the scene, one 
horse is lying in the ditch, and the 
other, quite free of the carriage, is 
rearing and being forced backward by 
Jonas toward the senseless figure, ly- 
ing in the road, he seeks to murder. 
But apart from desire for meticulous 
accuracy in detail, the plate is fine and 
dramatic. 

As good as the Dickens illustrations 
were those Phiz executed for the dash- 
ing, yet often pathetic, novels of 
Charles Lever. Mickey Free, Tipper- 
ary Joe, Corny Delany, Darby and 
Tom Burke, The O’Donoghue, and his 
brother-in-law Sir Archy M’Nab, The 
Knight of Gwynne—how all these fig- 
ures stand out from memory’s back- 
ground, and not only amid the rollick- 
ing escapades of Lever’s merry moods. 
For terrifying horror, few pictures can 
equal that of “The Death of Shaun” in 
Jack Hinton—that stark, half-naked, 
blood-stained body (visualized agony), 
with the ghastly bandage round the 
head, falling back upon the wretched 
bed beside which kneels the priest. 
And then those wonderful night scenes 
Phiz drew for Davenport Dunn, such 
as “Going Home” and “A Saunter by 
Moonlight,” which rank with the simi- 
lar dark or moonlit pictures he de- 
signed for Bleak House and Little Dor- 
rit and Ainsworth’s Mervyn Clitheroe— 
“The Duel,” “My Adventure in the 
Haunted Chamber,” and “The Stranger 
at the Grave.” Phiz was pre-eminent 
in presenting the glooms and mysteries 
of woods and waters by night, and the 
effect of moonlight on landscape and 
building or peeping through a wrack 
of clouds. 

Phiz did much other good work for 
Ainsworth’s Crichton, Old St. Paul's, 
The Star Chamber, The Spendthrift, 
Ovingdean Grange, and, in particular, 








Auriol, that strange fragment of night- 
mare romance wherein the artist found 
full opportunity for depicting the 
bizarre. Some of his plates for this 
work—“The Elixir of Long Life,” 
“The Ruined House in the Vauxhall 
Road,” “The Seizure of Ebba,” and 
“The Chamber of Mystery”—are cer- 
tainly the most extraordinary, in the 
weird sense of the word, that he ever 
drew. G. P. R. James also furnished 
Browne with an opportunity for some 
impressive scenes in his ghostly ro- 
mance, The Castle of Ehrenstein, and 
others of a more varied nature in The 
Commissioner. For Frank Smedley’s 
Lewis Arundel and Harry Coverdale’s 
Courtship Phiz designed many delight- 
ful plates in his own most character- 
istic style—country scenes with plenty 
of horses, and domestic interiors with 
the characters and their actions skil- 
fully contrasted. But the former work 
also contained some powerful dramatic 
illustrations, such as those in the 
Venetian portion of the tale. 

It is not possible to notice here all 
the writers who benefited by Phiz’s 
pencil. Enough has been said to dem- 
onstrate that, with the exception of 
Thackeray and Lytton, the best of the 
early-Victorian novelists are indissolu- 
bly associated with H. K. Browne. And 
how pleasant it is, after a surfeit of 
impressionist fiction and futurist art, 
to sit down by the fire and glance 
through a favorite book illustrated 
by Phiz, and renew old memories 
and ancient delights with those fig- 
ures as familiar as friends in the 
flesh. As Punch wrote after Browne’s 
death : 

The lamp is out that lighted up the 
text 

Of Dickens, Lever—heroes of the pen; 

“Pickwick” and “Lorrequer” we love, 
but next 

We place the man who made us see 
such men. 


Chambers’s Journal. 
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What should we know of 
Chuzzlewit,” 

Stern “Mr. Dombey,” or “Uriah Heep?” 

“Tom Burke of Ours”? Around our 
hearths they sit, 

Outliving their creators—all asleep. 

No sweeter gift e’er fell to man than 
his 


Who gave us troops of friends—De- 
lightful Phiz. 

He is not dead! There in the picture 
book 

He lives with men and women that he 
drew ; 


We take him with us to the cozy nook 

Where old companions we can love 
anew. 

Dear boyhood’s friends! 
him to hounds; 

Lived with dear “Peggotty” in after 


We rode with 


years ; 
Messed in old Ireland where fun knew 
no bounds; 
At “Dora’s” death we felt poor 


“David's” tears! 
There is no death for such a man; he 


is 
The spirit of an unclosed book—Im- 
mortal Phiz. 


Phiz died on the 8th July, 1882. His 
place as a book illustrator—known 
equally to fame with the authors in- 
terpreted—has never been filled, and 
his method is a lost art. As a man, his 
qualities were fine and simple, for 
though he achieved world-wide celeb- 
rity he remained entirely unspoilt. Al- 
ways unpretentious, his reserve and 
shyness were lifelong. He was devoted 
to animals, particularly to horses and 
eats. He was very independent, dis- 
liked being waited upon, and was re- 
luctant to ask for anything. He was 
influenced by weather—glorying in sun- 
shine, but depressed by gloomy days— 
and even more so by scenery; he was 
a great lover of the sea and all that 
was wild and grand in nature, and 
this trait was reflected in his art. 
Such was delightful, immortal Phiz. 

8. M. Kllis. 
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“How is he, Dan?” 

“He has been asleep ever since you 
went, and he is not awake yet.” 

“That is good.” 

As she spoke, Mrs. Foster descended 
from a hooded Cape cart on to the 
bare grass in front of the farm where 
her husband was waiting for her. To- 
gether they entered the veranda which 
surrounded their house, and sat down. 

Both were tired, and grateful for the 
shade, though the acute glare of the 
veldt was beginning to wane with the 
approach of sunset. Mrs. Foster had 
been that afternoon to the funeral of 
a neighbor’s child, while her husband 
had spent weary hours teaching his 
boys the handling of a new plough. For 
a time they were content to rest with- 
out speaking, while Rosa, the little 
Basuto handmaid, in garish cotton 
frock and turban, set the tea-table, her 
bare feet flitting inaudibly to and fro. 

“Tell me about it,” he said gently, 
when she had finished and gone, as 
Edith Foster still sat silent. 

“Oh, Dan, it was dreadful!” 

She turned to him as she spoke, and 
the sight of her drawn white face 
suddenly brought the scene almost too 
vividly before his mind’s eye. He was 
glad and yet ashamed that he had not 
been able to persuade himself to wit- 
ness it. But she spoke in a quiet, 
even voice, pausing from time to time, 
as though determined to keep her feel- 
ings well in hand. 

“Of course there were very few peo- 
ple; one could not expect anything 
else on account of the infection . 
The dear old Brookes came, and the 
Jouberts, and the Fullers, and that was 
all. They had put my little wreath of 
sweet peas on the coffin; I did wish 
there had been more of them in bloom 

. . And the poor father and mother 
stood hand in hand beside the grave, 


with the tears running down their 
cheeks.” 

She stopped, and her own tears fell 
slowly. She felt the death of little 
Lucy Carter the more deeply that their 
own child was recovering from the dis- 
ease which had killed her. A severe 
form of measles was rife in the dis- 
trict, but so far it had been fatal only 
to her little boy’s playmate. The five- 
year-old child had done well at first; 
even when pneumonia set in she made 
a gallant struggle. Then suddenly she 
gave alarming signs of heart failure. 
The family doctor, summoned as 
quickly as her father’s horse could 
gallop, had covered barely six of the 
fifteen miles that lay between him and 
his patient before his car stuck fast In 
a drift swollen by recent rain. When 
at length he reached the farm, Lucy 
Carter had been dead an hour. 

“They thanked me afterwards for 
coming, and for the flowers, and poor 
Mrs. Carter asked after Phil, and said 
she was so glad he was getting on 
well. She was so kind, I didn’t know 
what to say—I just felt choked. To 
think that it might have been—our- 
selves.” 

“But at least they have Bob and 
Kitty left,’ she added irrelevantly, 
“and we have but the one.” 

Husband and wife were silent before 
the inscrutable mercy of God. 

“Do you remember,” she said pres- 
ently, “how you used to say to me: 
“Very soon all these doctors wili be 
getting motor-cars, and then it won’t 
matter what distance one lives from 
a town”? And now that Dr. Edwards 
has this car, here is what happens— 
and will be always likely to happen in 
this country.” 

A faint shadow crossed her hus- 
band’s face. 

“It is true that cars break down,” 











he said temperately, “but one tragic 
failure must not make us forget the 
ninety-nine journeys that end well. 
They are a great blessing in South 
Africa.” 

“Oh, yes! One would be worse off 
without them . . . Somehow, if this 
had happened to Dr. Edwards’ old cart 
and pair I should not have felt it so 
much,” she went on. “But to know 
that even with a fast motor-car one is 
not safe——” 

“Who is not safe?” asked Daniel. 

“Phil!” said Mrs. Foster, and her 
voice quivered. 

Her husband did not at once reply; 
he was anxious to be very patient. 
Edith was tired; she had been through 
much anxiety in the! last fortnight; 
above all he would fain avoid the 
wound that she had covertly touched. 

“We must not be morbid because of 
what has happened,” he said after a 
moment. “Granted that Edwards could 
have saved the poor little dear (and 
that is by no means certain), such 
things are extremely rare in any 
country.” 

“Oh! I am not afraid of your being 
morbid about it, Dan,” said his wife, 
coloriessly. 

She twisted her hands uneasily for 
a few seconds, then suddenly raised 
them and hid her face. 

“Oh, Dan, I can’t face it—the possi- 
bility of such a thing happening to us! 
It is like a warning we ought not to 
disregard. If Phil died, the light of 
my life would go out, and of yours, 
too, though I don’t think you realize 
it. What does anything matter com- 
pared with the safety of our only 
child?” 


She broke down and wept. It was 


upon him again—for well he knew her 
meaning—the old harrowing subject 
which for now well-nigh two years 
they had avoided, living in apparent 
peace. Reserve there had been, but 
not forgetfulness ; 


though so complete 
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was Edith’s silence that he had some- 
times allowed himself to dream she 
was reconciled at last to the conditions 
of her life. He knew now that his 
deeper instincts were right: she hated 
South Africa as much as ever. What 
could he say, whose love for it grew 
stronger with every year he spent 
there? 

To his relief, at that moment the 
nurse in charge of the sick child ap- 
peared on the stoep. 

“Phil is awake now, Mrs. Foster, 
and asking for you,” she said, and at 
the sound of her voice Edith at once 
controlled herself with averted face. 

It was time, too, for Daniel to over- 
see the milking of the cows now mov- 
ing towards the farm; a stately pro- 
cession, bay, copper, and russet-colored 
against the blue of the December sky. 

Edith watched him for a moment as 
he went towards the beasts he loved. 
With his bare sunburnt arms, his 
rolled-up shirt-sleeves, and battered 
felt hat, he was the typical South Af- 
rican farmer at work. But the free- 
and-easy uniform of his profession 
could not conceal his breeding. He 
had been ten years on the soil, and 
his refinement was as perfect as the 
day they were married. If Dan had 
“let himself go,” his wife sometimes 
thought she could better have borne 
her exile. 

Foster had long ago recognized the 
mistake he made in marrying Edith 
Trevor. In the little drawing-room at 
Bournemouth, when she talked with 
enthusiasm of the great solitary spaces 
to which she was going with him, 
neither he nor she had realized how 
completely her happiness lay among 
the genteel crowds, the cozy sociability 
that she was leaving behind. She had 
no power to project herself into un- 
known surroundings, and while she 
talked of the joys of Africa all she 
saw—and loved—was Dan’s blue eyes. 
She controlled herself, though with a 
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sickening sense of disillusion, when the 
naked realities of life in an ill-built 
house on the bare sun-baked veldt came 
home to her. 

There were few neighbors, whether 
Dutch or British, to welcome her to 
this new world, and none of them, as 
she soon said to Dan, were really gen- 
tlefolks; there were none that she 
would have called on at home. She 
saw, however, the impossibility of ap- 
plying English social standards to the 
high veldt, and met their advances by 
a chilly courtesy which sealed her un- 
popularity in the district. Her secret 
comfort was that they were not to live 
in South Africa for ever; his, that the 
expected child would fill her lonely 
hours and help her to forget what she 
had lost in marrying him. 

But the babe, a little girl, died at 
its birth; and then, in the extremity 
of her disappointment, she no longer 
tried to conceal her dislike of the 
country. Only when Dan, harassed 
but not despairing, sent her home on a 
long visit, did she recover her outward 
self-control. 

After her return, life. went more 
smoothly for the ill-assorted pair. Dan 
prospered in his undertakings; ere 
long he was able to build her a com- 
fortable stone house, and to lay out a 
little garden for her pleasure. 

Then, after five years of marriage, 
their little son was born. Foster, watch- 
ing her absorption in the child, might 
be excused for failing to realize that 
it implied no relenting in her attitude 
towards South Africa. He had reck- 
oned without the unimaginative tenac- 
ity of his wife. Not even the babe 
could reconcile her to the land of his 
birth. She took pride, indeed, in the 
steadfastness of her secret antipathy, 
and justified it by the apparent resig- 
nation with which she bore her 
exile. 

At last, when Phil was three years 
old, her smouldering resentment broke 
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into flame. Dan’s uncle, and the lat- 
ter’s only son, died within a few weeks 
of each other; he found himself un- 
expectedly the inheritor of twenty 
thousand pounds. Hight hundred a 
year, not to mention the proceeds of 
the sale of the greatly improved farm! 
They could quit South Africa to 
morrow! Conscious that she must act 
at once upon the altered situation, or 
not at all, Edith, trembling in her 
boldness, proposed their final return to 
England. 

. The dismay on her husband’s face 
told her instantly what his answer 
would be. 

“What, sell the place now!” he ex- 
claimed, “when I am running it on new 
methods of which I cannot possibly see 
the full result for two or three years? 
Edith! you don’t seriously mean it!” 

She pleaded Phil’s future, but with- 
out success. The child was thriving, 
and Dan had promised that he should 
be sent to school in England when the 
time came. As for friends for him, 
surely the little Carters were good 
enough; their parents were English, 
and very decent people, even if 
occasionally unsteady on the letter 
H. It was a blessing to have them so 
close. 

Dan’s easy acceptance of his circum- 
stances stung his wife for the hun- 
dredth time; nor did she attempt to 
conceal it. 

“Then is this money, which I hoped 
would enable you to live as a gentle- 
man among gentlemen, to lie idle?” she 
asked. 

“Idle? No,” he replied. “I shall 
want some of it at once for the 
farm——” 

He would have added “and for you 
and Phil,” but at the word “farm” she 
broke into such long and angry re- 
proaches as goaded even Dan’s sweet 
temper to bitterness. 

There followed upon this crisis, as 
often happens, a certain rapproche- 
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ment, the conscience-stricken protest 
of the love that still remained beneath 
their estrangement. 

“Try to bear it a while longer for 
my sake,” he said, holding her in his 
arms, “and I will try to live in Eng- 
land again some day for yours.” 

And for a moment, forgetting their 
griefs, be was to her the old, gay, 
handsome Dan, who had bewitched her 
at first sight, and she the fair-haired 
girl whose sweetness had so well 
masked the unpliant nature that lay 
beneath it. 7 

Since then, by unspoken consent, 
they had kept silence on the subject. 

And now that she had suddenly ap- 
proached it once more, Foster, who 
dreaded a scene as much as any Man, 
knew not whether to pass by or to dis- 
cuss an appeal set in this new and 
poignant key. Her fears were morbid, 
exaggerated, the result of the distress 
she had witnessed that day; yet it 


pained him to think of ignoring them. 


When at length he reluctantly re- 
turned from the milking-shed, his mind 
was still in doubt. Edith, waiting 
white and quivering upon the stoep, 
took from him the onus of decision. 

“Phil looks brighter, but oh! so 
dreadfully thin!” she remarked, as her 
husband slowly mounted the steps. 
Then, as he did not at once reply, she 
came and sat down beside him. 

“Dan,” she said, in a low, tense 
voice that recalled his troubled gaze 
from the distant veldt to herself, “you 
think me a bore or worse, and I am 
willing that you should; but I must— 
I must speak of this. I determined 
that I would die rather than ever men- 
tion it again, but for Phil’s sake I 
have broken my vow. Dan, will you 
listen?” 

“Of course I will, only there is no 
need to talk about broken vows. We 
are just an ordinary husband and 
wife.” 

“And are our circumstances ordi- 
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nary?” she asked with concealed bitter- 
ness. 

“No, thank God, there are not many 
couples in such a hell of a fix.” 

“Then you must forgive me if I 
can’t be simply commonplace about it 
all. I won’t speak of what I have 
suffered in these years—I determined 
long ago to play the game, and never 
again to put forward my personal side. 
Besides, I do not think it would inter- 
est you if F did.” 

“You don’t really mean that?’ he 
said gently. 

“Indeed I do. Could any man who 
cared for his wife’s happiness be con- 
tent to live a stranger to her thoughts? 
If little Lucy’s death had not forced 
me to it, you know that you would 
never have spoken of our future 
again.” 

“I suppose I am a stupid ass,” he 
said with a weary smile. “The soil 
has got into my brain. Tell on—let 
me hear your thoughts now.” 

“It is the soil that has got into 
your brain!” she exclaimed, eager to 
agree with him. “Oh, Dan! you have 
been out here ever since we were mar- 
ried—far, far too long! You have lost 
touch with everything else—with Eng- 
land—with me! The one hope I have 
left is that the thought of Phil may 
rouse you!” 

“To leave?” 

“Yes. I must—I will speak!” she 
said, with growing excitement. “You 
have done well—everyone who knows 
Says that you have trebled the value 
of the place. The land is going up in 
price; there is a keen demand in the 
district. John Hart has just sold his 
farm for six pounds the morgen, and 
his grass is nothing like so good as 
yours, nor his house either. You could 
live on your uncle’s money even if you 
gave away the farm to the first comer. 
You have made a great success of it— 
could not you think of selling now?” 

How neatly, he thought, she could 
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use her knowledge of the life she 
hated! 

“That is the trouble with success,” 
he said with rueful humor, as though 
still unwilling to come to grips with 
his dilemma. “You cannot have enough 
of it; specially not of South African 
success, which is largely spiced with 
failure.” 

“Oh, Dan! Couldn't you sell?” 

“Let me know where I am,” he said, 
ignoring her entreaty, and Ris harassed 
face grew set. “Edith, do you hate 
this country as much as ever?” 

“I don’t want to talk of myself; I 
only want to do the best for Phil.” 

“But I want to know.” 

“Then—yes !” 

“And for the old reasons?” 

“Yes. But the old seem swallowed 
up in the new. I have borne it all so 
long; the ungrateful, lying natives, 
always ready to take advantage of us 
—the loneliness—the separation from 
one’s kith and kin and traditions— 


the lack of culture—the commonness 
of so many of our neighbors—(oh! I 
have always acknowledged that they 
are good-hearted!)—the dishonesty of 


some, which even you acknowledge. 
I think I could go on bearing all that, 
though I could never feel it the place 
for you, Dan, still less for your son to 
grow up in. But this death has shaken 
me terribly. I am not happy-go-lucky ; 
I can’t feel as you do about it. The 
thought of keeping Phil in a country 
where such things are possible is a 
nightmare!” 

She broke off, and he heard how fast 
she breathed. 

Foster was not quick to speak or to 
be angry, and the memory of their 
former crisis was an added check upon 
his tongue. That Edith, like many an- 
other woman who has married slightly 
above her station, was very jealous of 
her husband’s position, he had long 
since observed. In the Orange Free 
State he and she were no one in par- 
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ticular, while at home the Fosters of 
Knowling had for generations been 
people of mark. There lay the heart 
of her quarrel with South Africa. He 
guessed that, unknown to herself, the 
old grievance colored this new phase 
of the matter. 

Edith, stealing a glance at him as 
he sat silent, had no clue to his 
thoughts. 

“Dan, what are you waiting for?” 

she said at length. “There is no full- 
stop in farming. Now would do just 
as well as in the vague future.” 
“But suppose I get a better price— 
as I am convinced I can—by waiting: 
eight pounds, even ten pounds the 
morgen?” 

“Oh, the price, the price! As though 
that mattered, especially to us!” 

“It does not matter, except as the 
tangible recognition of my work,” he 
said slowly. 

“Then you care more for the work 
than for Phil’s safety!” she exclaimea, 
her self-control fast ebbing. 

“If you can believe such a thing, of 
what use would it be for me to deny 
it?” 

Daniel rose, and began to pace the 
stoep. 

“You are not yourself, Edith,” he 
said, still forcing himself to be gentle. 
“The Carters’ trouble has upset you, 
or you would not take such black 
views. Let us wait to discuss this till 
another day.” 

“Wait— always wait!” she cried, and 
the tragic bitterness in her voice could 
not escape the listener. “Till when? 
Till Phil is dead?” 

She was overwrought; she was 
speaking wildly; and he knew it. 
Nevertheless her shot went home, and 
roused that slow-moving anger of his 
to action. He stood still and turned 
to his wife, his face flushed and dark, 
his voice very steady. 

“Edith,” he said, “this cannot go on. 
You and I have got to part. I love 
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this country; and I am not yet ready 
to leave my work. But that is no rea- 
son why I should keep you here any 
longer. If it will make you feel safer 
and happier to take Phil home to Eng- 
land, you have my leave to do so. I 
offer you your freedom.” 

“My—freedom?” 

She looked at him vaguely, as 
though she did not understand. 

“Your complete personal liberty—a 
life free of me and of South Africa. 
You shall have the means to make a 
comfortable home for him, and to 
bring him up as you wish.” 

“And you?” 

Her voice trembled. 

“I shall stay here.” 

There was an ominous silence, and 
then Mrs. Foster’s remonstrance broke 
forth. 


“Never, never! What has held me 


up all these weary years, but the 
knowledge that I was doing my duty? 
Do you suppose that I think so lightly 


of it that I will take my ease in Eng- 
land without you? My duty is here 
with you, whatever happens, whatever 
I suffer. You and I and Phil will 
leave South Africa together, or not at 
all!” 

She spoke with an unexpected pas- 
sion that utterly routed him. Her 
love for Dan—all that remained of it 
—no less than her abiding sense of 
martyrdom, was stung to the quick. 
As for Dan, torn and harrowed by her 
vehemence, angrily conscious that he 
had blundered, he had but one desire 
—to be alone. He must think things 
out calmly, he must get a grip on his 
conflicting sensations. Without an- 
other word he strode away into the 
sunset, and it seemed to Edith as he 
did so that she was watching a 
stranger. So far had she drifted from 
him in those years of brooding silence. 

* * * * * * 

The beautiful African night came 

swiftly over the veldt. For a little 
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while the ploughed lands glowed red- 
brown like mahogany; the pale pure 
green of the shadowless veldt turned 
to gold; far off on the western sky- 
line a team of oxen showed like black 
beads, clear-cut and infinitesimally 
small, against the sunset. Then the 
great ball dipped and was gone. Sud- 
denly the immense quiet of the plain 
was alive with the whirring of 
crickets innumerable. Before the after- 
glow had faded, or the stars lit their 
shy lamps, a splendid moon rose in 
the cold blue east, and made a new 
and ghostly daylight. 

Dan had seen it all a thousand times 
before, and never without a stirring 
of the heart. The love he bore to the 
land of his calling—a love which had 
sunk its roots all the deeper that he 
had long since learned to hide it from 
his wife—welled up within him at such 
times. It was a precious secret pos- 
session of which nothing could rob 
him; neither Edith’s coldness, nor 
the frets and disappointments of 
a farmer, in a land so_ beset 
with drought and _ cloud-burst, so 
menacing to animal life. And now 
once more the calm beauty of the night 
had its way with him. It could not 
heal a distress so deep as his, but 
slowly it quieted his anger, and set 
him free to face a situation grown 
suddenly intolerable. 

She had refused his offer: it was 
open to him to regard the matter as at 
an end. If a wife will not leave her 
husband, then clearly she must stay. 
And she had been so utterly unreason- 
able in her terrors! Why should Phil 
die because Lucy had died? This was 
but a morbid fancy, deftly used to 
bend him to her purpose. Yet he 
knew that, though the fancy might 
pass, that which lay behind it—her 
fixed, untiring hate of the country— 
would remain. Fool that he had been 
to hope for any change! In the silence 
of their armed neutrality it had deep- 
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ened from a grievance to a religion. 

Dear country that she had never at- 
tempted to love or understand! To 
her its loneliness was vacancy, un- 
natural, abhorrent; to him, freedom. 
His eyes rested upon the moonlit veldt 
with passionate tenderness, as though 
it had suffered wrong. What mattered 
the shortcomings of men in these in- 


finite spaces undulating like a calm sea. 


to the furthest horizon; beneath this 
enormous heaven, where by day the 
clouds, floating up from beneath the 
edge of the world, passed over in 
threatening, sultry pageants or in 
peaceful companies, white upon the 
burning blue; and by night a thou- 
sand friendly stars watched over its 
solitude? He asked no more of his 
neighbors than their kind hearts could 
give. Long since he had chosen that 
life, because his nature drove him to 
primal tasks and free, untrodden 
places; to an existence hampered as 
little as possible by social tradition. 
And he had found abundantly that for 
which he craved. For his had been 
not only the chequered joys of an am- 
bitious and experimental farmer ab- 
sorbed in his calling, the immemorial 
pride with which man subdues un- 
tamed nature to human ends and wins 
a new home from the virgin soil, but 
the nobler happiness of one who, 
ploughing where blood has flowed, 
sets himself by all that goodwill can 
effect to soften the memory of old 
wrongs, and hasten the fruition of that 
racial equity for which his country- 
men have died. He turned and looked 
back in an impulse of unspeakable af- 
fection at the visible issue of his 
labors: the house he had built, the 
stable and orchard and glistening dam ; 
the oxen taking their ease in the camp 
by the milking-shed; the long furrows, 
where the young mealies were spring- 
ing green, and vigorous as soldiers. 
And it was as though he bade it all 


farewell. 
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“Dan, what are you waiting for?” 

The question sounded with dreadful 
urgency, now that he had clearly seen 
into the depths of the gulf that parted 
them. For what indeed did he wait, 
except for the fascination of watching 
the fulfilment of his schemes, the hope 
of doing better this season than last 
year, or the year before? “I love it!” 
At bottom he had no other answer. 

And if he sold the place and re- 
turned to England, what was he to do 
there? His experience of farming had 
been won under totally different condi- 
tions. His folk and friends had gone 
their several ways; he would return 
among them a stranger. The tedium 
of Edith’s paradise—a leisured exist- 
ence on private means—would be to 
him intolerable. 

Yet, when he married her, it had 
been understood that some day they 
were to return to England for good; 
she had looked forward passionately 
to that time, as well he knew. His 
soul had long since cast anchor in 
South Africa; he had now no wish to 
live elsewhere. But to-night he real- 
ized as never before that to remain 
there permanently involved a breach 
of faith with Edith. 

“Some day—some day—but not yet!” 
he thought, torn by the misery of his 
dilemma. 

He had walked forward without 
thinking where he was going; now he 
stopped abruptly. Before him was the 
wire fence which separated the ex- 
treme northern end of his farm from 
that of the Carters. A quarter of a 
mile away the house of sorrow stood 
dark in the moonlight, its white iron 
roof gleaming like mother-of-pearl. 
Just beyond the fence, in the centre of 
a small enclosure surrounded by 
barbed wire, beside a low rough cross 
of wood, the bare grass was broken by 
a little oblong mound. It was Lucy 
Carter’s grave. 

They had laid her on the open veldt, 

















where the former owner of the 
Carters’ farm had been buried ten 
years before. In the flesh old Pie 
Naar had been rough-tongued and none 
too sober, a terror to little girls; but 
now, with a white wooden cross for 
the only sign of him, there was some- 
thing companionable in his neighbor- 
hood. The December sun had already 
dealt harshly with the flowers upon 
her grave; with the great white roses 
from the one bush in the Carters’ gar- 
den, the little bunches of frail and 
sapless veldt blossoms, and Edith’s 
own sweet peas. ° Still fragrant, and 
almost as bright of color as by day, 
they lay in drooping masses upon the 
earth which covered her. 

It was with a painful shock that 
Foster found himself thus unawares in 
the hidden presence of the dead child. 
He paused; and uncovered; then, 
climbing through the boundary fence, 
approached the burying-place, and 
stood a long while, as still as the. 
graves themselves. The harsh far- 
away calling of a bustard, the rustle 
of the blue-gum trees which screened 
one end of the enclosure, alone dis- 
turbed the quiet of the windless night. 

Poor little mound! So small in this 
silvery vastness, so silent that it 
seemed impossible it could be Lucy’s 
grave! Foster loved children, and this 
one had been very dear to him. As he 
stood there, the image of the gay, inno- 
cent face and restless limbs forever 
vanished wrung his heart. 

How happy she and Phil had been! 
Equals in years, agility, and natural 
wickedness, hers was the daring, his 
the stubborn perseverance which car- 
ries infantile adventure to a success- 
ful end. So short a time at play to- 
gether—so much still left to climb, 
and taste, and peep into! And now 
her little partner must go on alone. 

Never before had the swift, irrevoca- 
ble aspect of the mystery so over- 
whelmed him. What must her death be 
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to the poor parents if he, a neighbor 
only, could feel it thus? Yet no mere 
neighbor, but a father whom the same 
visitation had spared! “One shall be 
taken, and the other left.” And it was 
Phil—Phil who was left. 

“They have Rob and Kitty, and we 
have but the one.” 

In sight of Lucy’s grave, his wife’s 
words struck him with the shattering 
force that lurks, biding its hour, in 
every truism... 

And in the silence the little grave 
took Edith’s part against him. 

“Take Phil away!” it spoke, as 
though with words. “What would 
your life be worth without him? Take 
him away!” 

So completely did he fall under the 
spell of that soundless voice that each 
attempt of his sane and vigorous nat- 
ure to silence it was unavailing. The 
day’s events had unnerved him more 
than he was aware. Reason itself 
made common cause with Lucy, and 
bore down the struggles of his heart. 
He had drifted, he had hoped; man- 
like, he had put the question of their 
future by. But now could life in Eng- 
land be worse than that which lay be- 
fore him if he held Edith to his will? 
Could he any longer face the daily, 
hourly company of an unhappy woman, 
dutiful, bitter in her unspoken re- 
proaches? And if Edith’s terrors 
should bring their own fulfilment and 
Phil should die? What compelling 
bond was there between them but the 
child? He and he alone, the darling 
of them both, could keep from extinc- 
tion the poor embers of their mutual 
love. In a flash of dreadful prevision 
he saw himself and Edith sitting soli- 
tary by their desolate hearth, and read 
in her vacant eyes the one obsession of 
her mind: 

“You would not listen; 
our child.” 

“Take him away !” said Lucy’s grave, 
and won for Edith a contest in which, 


you killed 
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unsupported, she might even yet have 
failed; so strong are loved use and 
wont and the passion of the soil in 
some of the best of men. 

Daniel turned away, and strode 
across his own lands to the sandy 
high-road which crossed them at some 
distance from the place of burial. He 
knew by the power of an instinct 
strung to abnormal vividness that the 
man approaching him on horseback 
was the one man necessary to his re- 
solve. 

* * * * * e 

When at last he returned to Edith, 
waiting in the lamp-lit sitting-room in 
all the agony of mingled compunction 
and suspense, she saw that he looked 

The Cornhill Magazine. 


Cannon Fodder. 





visibly aged. She tried to greet him, 
but words failed her. 

“You were quite right,” said Dan in 
a voice she did not know. “The price 
of land is steadily going up. Derksen’s 
brother wrote to me lately, wanting to 
buy the place ... I met him just now 
. -- I have agreed to sell it at seven 
pounds the morgen.” 

Then followed a silence so long and 
deadly that his wife thought she must 
faint. She had not known how dread- 
ful victory can be. 

“We can go to England now for 
good,” he said. “I will live anywhere 
youlike... But not at Bournemouth! 
No. My God! not Bournemouth— 
where we met!” 

E. H. Lidderdale. 





CANNON 


FODDER. 


(Thus the War Party designates the rank and file of the 
German Army.) 
They are coming like a tempest, in their endless ranks of gray, 
While the world throws up a cloud of dust along their awful 


way; 


They’re the glorious cannon fodder of the mighty Fatherland, 
Who shall make the kingdoms tremble and the nations under- 


stand. 


Tramp! tramp! tramp! the cannon fodder comes. 


God help the old; God help the young; 


hearths and homes. 


God heip the 


They’ll do his will that taught them, on the earth and on 


the waves, 


Then, like faithful cannon fodder, still salute him from 


their graves. 


From the barrack and the fortress they are pouring in a 


flood ; 








They sweep, a herd of winter wolves, upon the scent of blood ; 

For all their deeds of horror they are told that death atones 

And their master’s harvest cannot spring till he has sowed 
their bones. 


Into beasts of prey he’s turned them; when they show their 
teeth and growl 

The lash is buried in their cheeks; they’re slaughtered if they 
howl; 

To their bloody Lord of Battles must they only bend the knee, 

For hard as steel and fierce as hell should cannon fodder be. 
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“ Scourge and curses are their portion, pain and hunger without 
end, 
Till they hail the yell of shrapnel as the welcome of a friend; 
They rape and burn and laugh to hear the frantic women cry 
And do the devil’s work to-day, but on the morrow die. 
A million souls, a million hearts, a million hopes and fears, 
A million million memories of partings and of tears 
March along with cannon fodder to the agony of war. 
Have they lost their human birthright? Are they fellow-men 
no more? 
Tramp! tramp! tramp! the cannon fodder comes, 
God help the old; God help the young; God help the 
hearths and homes. 
They’ll do his will that taught them, on the earth and on 
the waves, 
Then, like faithful cannon fodder, still salute him from 
their graves. 
Punch. 





MARCHING SONGS: NEW STYLE. 


“New Words to Old Tunes” is the ish Army. It is interesting, therefore, 
heading of a column which recently to see which are the old tunes which 
appeared in the Jimes under the in- “A. ©. A.” has chosen, and which are 
itials of a correspondent rightly de- the new words which he puts to them. 
scribed as “an eminent hand” in the First in the order in which they are 
art of writing words for music. To printed is “Weel may the Keel Row,” 
many officers in his Majesty’s Forces and the tune gives opportunities for 
“A. C. A.” needs no introduction. He the repetition and emphasis of each 
will be associated in the minds of line and its idea :— 


many generations of Etonians not only “He tore the scrap of paper, 
with their first efforts in Latin verse- The Belgian scrap of paper, 
making, but with the words and the He tore the scrap of paper, 
singing of many songs, and in particu- And made the bullets fly. 


Chorus— 


lar with the sonorous Latin of the 
So now we're off to Berlin, 


“ “ha To 
pion = ecm e ke ag Baye To Berlin, to Berlin. 
noes —? peas, Se B 4 So now we're off to Berlin, 
might seem to be the air and wor To ask the reason why.” 
representative of Eton, but no one has 


Next comes “Cheer, Boys, Cheer” :— 
heard Eton singing who does not know 


“March, boys, march, along the road to 


the Carmen set by Barnby, with the Berlin, 
uplifted accent of the final syllables Singing, and cheering, and seeking 
+ of its opening :— all the way 
“Sonent voces omnium A wild cat whose moustaches want un- 
liliorum florem, curling, 
digna prosequentium A man-eating tiger, brought at last 
laude Fundatorem !” to bay.” 


It is much to have written the song “John Brownh’s Body” has had new 
’ of a great school; it would be more to words put to it before now; here the 
write the marching song of the Brit- theme is Belgium :— 
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“Belgium has been harried with fire 
and with sword, (ter) 
But the Kaiser’s got to pay.” 


The same thread runs through “Massa’s 

in the Cold Ground” :— 

“Think of the ruined Belgian home- 
steads, 

Think of the churches flaming high, 

Think of the Kaiser who began it, 

And swear that his might shall die.” 


“John Peel” becomes another John :— 

“D’ye ken John French, with his khaki 
suit, 

His belt and gaiters, and stout brown 
boot, 

Along with his guns, and his horse, 
and his foot, 

On the road to Berlin in the morning. 

Chorus— 

Yes we ken John French, dnd old 
Joffre too, 

And all his men to the Tricolor true, 

And Belgians and Russians, a jolly 
good few, 

On the road to Berlin in the morning.” 

Last of. the six is “Here’s to the 

Maiden” :— 

“Here’s to Lord Kitchener, brown with 
the sun, 

Gentle, persuasive, and balmy, 
Giving his orders and getting them 

done, 

All that he wants for the Army.” 
The author of these words describes 
them, the J'imes remarks, as written 
“in the simplest words possible and 
such as a private soldier might think 
and write for himself.” Perhaps that 
may be so; but does the whole secret 
of a marching song for our troops lie 
in the simplicity of the words? Is it 
not rather in the underlying idea rep- 
resenting the outlook of the singer as 
he goes? If we try to get at an un- 
derstanding of that outlook, shall we 
find that it is centred upon the war as 
we see it at home? There, possibly, is 
the main problem. 

To some of us at home it may seem 
that the soldier abroad should think 
as he marches of the purpose with 
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which his country has gone to war, 
and that because he thinks about that 
purpose he should sing about it if he 
sings at all. Other armies, we know, 
have sung of their purpose; “John 
Brown’s Body” is a hymn rather than 
a song, and “Marching through 
Georgia” tells its own story. The 
“Marseillaise” is the singing of the 
soul of a nation, and that is why there 
can never be an English translation of 
it: 
“Allons, enfants de la patrie 
Le jour de gloire est arrivé.” 

We cannot put that into English words. 
We have not’ suffered as France has 
suffered, and we cannot sing her songs 
as she sings them. We who are at 
war to-day cannot feel all that the 
French soldier feels; if we had known 
what France has known, we too might 
have evolved music and words which 
would mean and tell what we felt. But 
if we look more closely at “John 
Brown’s Body” and “Marching through 
Georgia,” do we not find in them some- 
thing which is less concerned with the 
operations of a particular campaign 
than with the unaltering outlook upon 
life of the singer? Both are songs of 
freedom; they were sung by men who 
thought about being free, and knew 
what it was to be free. And if we 
come to the songs which our own sol- 
diers sing, shall we find any other un- 
derlying reason for their singing than 
this, that they sing about what inter- 
ests them? They have fine words and 
fine tunes in any number to choose 
from. There is the march of the men 
of Harlech ; there is “Scots Wha Hae” ; 
there is “The Minstrel Boy”; there 
might be any number of English 
“words” for the “Marseillaise” if the 
men really wished to sing it. The 
“Marseillaise,” as it was heard the 
other day at the departure from Water- 
loo Station of the Scots and Grenadier 
Guards, was the most superb thing to 
hear: the music rose from the bands 











on the platform and rolled under the 
great glass roof like a voice. But the 
men do not sing the “Marseillaise.” 
They sing songs from the music- 
halls :— 
“It’s a long way to Tipperary, 
It’s a long way to go. 
It’s a long way to Tipperary, 
To the sweetest girl I know. 
Goodbye, Piccadilly ! 
Farewell, Leicester Square! 

It’s a long, long way to Tipperary, 
But my heart’s right there!” 
‘That is the song which has carried our 
Army from Aldershot to Southampton 
and from Paris to the Aisne; it is the 
song which one of the sailors from the 
torpedoed “Cressy” started singing in 
the water. “It certainly is if you have 
to swim there,” so went the comment, 
already historic. Next to “Tipperary” 
as a marching song, we are told, is an- 
other music-hall song, “Hello! Who's 
your Lady Friend?” of which the tune, 
by the way, happens to be by an 
Anglo-Frenchman, Fragson; and an- 
other engaging contribution to litera- 
ture is the composition quoted by a cor- 
respondent of the Times, “H,. L.,” com- 
menting on “A. C. A.’s” verses. It is, 
he says, “the latest popular marching 
song from Aldershot. The tune is a 
wild jumble of half a dozen 
music-hall airs, and the words are 
the work of a sergeant of the Gordon 

Highlanders” :— 
“Send out the Army and Navy, 
Send out the rank and file, 
(Have a banana!) 
Send out the brave Territorials, 
They easily can run a mile, 
(I don’t think!) 
Send out the boys of the girls’ brigade, 
They will keep old England free; 
Send out my mother, my sister, and 
my brother, 
But for goodness’ sake don’t send me!” 


Now what is there in those lines, or 
in “Tipperary,” which makes the ap- 
peal, which gets the song sung, when 
other apparently much better words 
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are not even looked at? What is the 


difference between “A. C. A.’s” lines 
and these? It is not simply that “A. 
C. A.” is a scholar. Is it not that he 
writes of the war as we at home see it, 
and that the Gordon Highlander writes 
and sings of the war as he sees it on 
active service? And what the Gordon 
Highlander, or the Grenadier Guards- 
man, or the Territorial sees and thinks 
and sings of is home. He is the 
“Happy Warrior,” 

“Who, though thus endued as with a 

sense 
And faculty for storm and turbulence, 
Is yet a Soul whose master-bias leans 
To home-felt pleasures and to gentle 
scenes.” 

That is the life which to him seems 
best worth living—the life of the town 
in peace time, the football match, the 
music-hall, the girl he walks out with. 
“Tipperary” becomes for him a dis- 
tant and visionary place to which he 
may some day, with luck, return: 
“the sweetest girl I know” waits for 
him; the lights of London are shining; 
it is a long way he has togo. But that 
very life which he has left behind him 
still echoes and remains in part with 
him; he wants “the latest,” whether 
it is a tune, or a catchword, or a fash- 
ion, such as interspersing a shout, an 
answer, a derisive comment such as “I 
don’t think!” into the regular rhythm 
of his song. The slogan of “Are we 
down-hearted?” is the new style of ex- 
pressing what is as old and un- 
changing as the heart of the nation. 


’ “H. L.,” in commenting on the Gordon 


Highlander’s composition, remarks that 
“it is rubbish, of course, but it is 
Tommy’s idea of a marching song— 
and he sings it.” But is it rubbish? Is 
it not the reflection of national char- 
acter? Is it not just the gaiety which 
takes the fighting as the day’s work, 
and which looks beyond the day’s work 
to the reward? That is the gaiety and 
courage of outlook which writes non- 
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sense-songs for recruits to march to; 
and which is written in the records and 
The Spectator. 


Germany's World-Warning. 


the roll-calls of Mons, of the Marne, 
and of the heights above Soissons. 





GERMANY’S WORLD-WARNING. 


TRANSLATED BY 


I. 

General von Bernhardi, one of the 
most eminent German Generals, is 
known in this country chiefly by his 
book, “Germany and the Next War.” 
This work appeared in October, 1911, 
and it has the disadvantage of being 
somewhat abstract, dry, and scientific 
in tone. It was followed in the au- 
tumn of 1912 by a shorter, more popu- 
lar, and more outspoken work entitled 
“Unsere Zukunft, ein Mahnwort an das 
deutsche Volk” (“Our Future; a Word 
of Warning to the German Nation”). 
Being a more popular, cheaper, and 
more forceful work, it had a far larger 
circulation in Germany. than “Germany 
and the Next War,” and it exercised 
a proportionately greater influence in 
shaping public opinion. As the later 
and stronger book of Bernhardi’s is 
unknown in this country, it seems 
worth while translating some of the 
more important passages for the bene- 
fit of British readers :— 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS ARE BASED 
ON FORCE. 

The relations among nations are 
dominated by an unceasing struggle 
for territories, power and predom- 
inance, and the question of right is, as 
a rule, respected only if the considera- 
tion of right is advantageous. While 
within a State relations between man 
and man are regulated by law, no 
similiar force exists among the society 
of States, for they possess neither a 
common law nor a supreme central au- 
thority which adjusts their differences. 
Hence, if irreconcilable differences 
arise between nations, the decision 
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must be left to war, which alone can 
prevent wrong, and furnish a nation 
possessed of strong vitality with the 
necessities of existence. 

“It is clear that the decisive factor 
in all negotiations is always the ex- 
isting, and therefore effective, power 
of the State. Hence it is most impor- 
tant for every State which desires to 
maintain its position among the na- 
tions, and to increase its sphere of in- 
fluence, to develop its effective means 
of applying force, to strengthen its 
army, its navy, and its finances. At 
the same time, it is at least as impor- 
tant to increase in every possible way 
the mental and moral forces of the na- 
tion. Greater mental and moral forces 
may act as a set-off to the greater ma- 
terial forces which a possible opponent 
may bring into the field. The progress 
of civilization and the increase of 
armaments must go hand in hand. 
Only then can the highest efficiency be 
obtained. It is by far the most im- 
portant task of a modern State to 
make its armed strength as great as 
possible in order to be successful both 
in war and in peaceful negotiations. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 1S A FicTION. 

International law, as far as it is 
generally recognized, is applicable only 
to certain specific cases. Besides, arbi- 
tration treaties are concluded only 
with regard to certain closely defined 
eventualities. It follows that in inter- 
national disputes the legal position is, 
as a rule, a very doubtful one. Besides, 
frequently such disputes do not con- 
cern questions of formal right and of 
law, but questions of biological and 














moral right, which may stand in con- 
tradiction with formal right and jus- 
tice. For instance, Belgium possesses 
by formal right the Congo State. How- 
ever, as that State does no civilizing 
and colonizing work in that country, 
but only exploits it financially, it has 
lost the moral right to its possession. 
Hence the question arises whether, 
from a higher human point of view 
of justice, Belgium should be al- 
lowed to enjoy the continued possession 
of that State, especially as she has in 
no way fulfilled the international obli- 
gations regarding the Congo State 
which she has undertaken. Germany, 
on the other hand, has not sutflicient 
colonies, and as, in consequence of the 
great surplus of births over deaths, she 
must expect to have an enormous emi- 
gration in the future, she may very 
well inquire whether she has not a 
moral rigkt to the possession of suit- 
able territories which are only finan- 
cially exploited by other States. 

As the law of humanity, the general 
law of Nature, which, it is true, can 
never be codified, stands higher than 
all the agreements based on formal law, 
it follows that international agree- 
ments have always only a limited va- 
lidity. They are valid only as long as, 
broadly speaking, the circumstances 
under which they have been concluded 
remain unchanged. No State can be 
expected to risk its existence for the 
sake of a formal treaty to which it has 
been a party if it can maintain its 
existence in some other way... . Here- 
in lies another reason for the prevail- 
ing insecurity of international law, and 
no further proofs are needed to show 
that only very few international dis- 
putes, and on!ty quite unimportant ones, 
can be solved by an appeal to justice, 
by arbitration. 

When it is impossible for contending 
nations to arrive at an agreement by 
raising the question of right, a states- 
man is forced to appeal to might and 
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to endeavor to carry his purpose by 
throwing the power of the State into 
the balance. It may sound contradic- 
tory to say that, in the numerous nego- 
tiations between States, national power 
may peacefully be used. However, the 
use of power in negotiations is a fact 
which has always been recognized by 
all true statesmen. 

After all, an appeal to force is hot 
equivalent to a threat of war. In in- 
numerable cases one can negotiate and 
arrive at an agreement without think- 
ing of war. . . Nevertheless, it must 
not be forgotten that in all interna- 
tional negotiations which do not con- 
cern mutual interest the power of the 
negotiator is taken into consideration, 
although no actual demonstration of 
that power need take place. All nego- 
tiations of doubtful issue consist, after 
all, in the balancing of the power and 
the determination of the two opponents. 
It follows that the greater is the finan- 
cial, military and moral force of a na- 
tion, and the more powerful are its 
allies and connections, the more readily 
will the nation with which it is nego- 
tiating make concessions. 

A general world-law is as impossible 
as is a general and equal standard of 
justice. Individual and comparatively 
minor questions may be regulated by 
international law, but it is impossible 
to lay down a written law able to regu- 
late all the differences between nation 
and nation. No nation will allow it- 
self to be told by others whether its 
will to power is justified or not. Even 
if a written word-law should be laid 
down, no self-respecting nation would 
sacrifice to it its own opinion as fo the 
justice of its case, unless it was ready 
to sacrifice its highest ideals, and to 
degrade itself by tolerating the injus- 
tice of seeing its own sense of right 
violated. 


GERMANY IS PENNED UP. 
Notwithstanding the existence of the 
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Triple Alliance, Germany is in an al- 
most unbearable position on the Euro- 
pean Continent. We are penned up. 
We are surrounded by England, France 
and Russia—three enemies who are 
closely allied, and whenever we en- 
deavor to increase our power we meet 
with their united and determined 
opposition. These three Powers have 
tied down Italy’s forces in the Mediter- 
ranean in such a manner that they 
can be only of little assistance to Ger- 
many in case of war. Only Austria- 
Hungary stands faithfully by our side. 
The three hostile Great Powers are 
unceasingly endeavoring to bring about 
the disintegration and the collapse of 
Turkey, and to weaken that Power to 
the utmost. Now, Turkey is a neces- 
sary adjunct to the Austro-German al- 
liance. It is of the utmost importance 
for us to preserve Turkey and to make 
her powerful and efficient. This is 
most necessary fer us both for war and 
peace, for military aud economic rea- 
sons. The destruction or the weaken- 
ing of Turkey would directly damage 
our position and our power on the Con- 
tinent of Europe. 


Tue TRIPLE ENTENTE Must BE 
SMASHED. 

We can secure Germany’s position on 
the Continent of Europe only if we suc- 
ceed in smashing the Triple Entente 
and in humiliating France and giving 
her that position to which she is 
entitled, as we cannot arrive at an 
agreement with her for mutual co- 
operation. 

We can enlarge our political power 
by joining to Germany those middle 
European States which are at present 
independent, by forming a_ central 
European union, which should be con- 
cluded not merely for the purpose of 
defence, but which should have the 
purpose of defence and offence, for 
promoting the interests of all its mem- 
bers. This object can, in all probabil- 
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ity, be realized only after a victorious 

war which establishes for all time con- 

fidence in Germany’s power, and makes 

it impossible for Germany’s enemies to 

oppose our aims by force. 

FRANCE AND GREAT BRITAIN DESERVE 
LITTLE CONSIDERATION. 

It can really not reasonally be ex- 
pected that Germany, with her 65,000,- 
000 inhabitants and her world-wide 
trade, should allow herself to be 
treated on a footing of equality with 
France with her 40,000,000 inhabitants. 
It can really not be expected that Ger- 
many should allow 45,000,000 inhabit- 
ants of Great Britain (Celtic Scotch- 
men, Welshmen, and Irishmen side by 
side with Germanic Englishmen) to 
act as arbiters.to the States of the Old 
World, and to exercise an absolute 
supremacy on the sea. It can really 
not be expected that Germany, with 
her constantly growing population, 
should renounce her claims to become 
a great Colonial Power and to acquire 
territories suitable for a _ settlement, 
while States with a decreasing or an 
insufficient population, such as France 
and England, share the possession of 
the Old World with Russia, which in 
the main is an Asiatic Power. 


#REAT BRITAIN IS A DECLINING STATE. 

It became England’s task to spread 
European civilization over the other 
Continents. That country accomplished 
a truly world-historic mission—on the 
one hand, by founding new and es- 
sentially Germanic States in North 
America, by subjecting India and Aus- 
tralia to European influence, and by 
effecting settlements on the coasts of 
East Asia; and on the other hand, by 
creating the framework of the modern 
State, by organizing the world’s com- 
merce, and by giving an enormous 
impetus to the manufacturing indus- 
tries. By this activity England has 
created civilizing factors which prom- 
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ise to be of permanent value. At the 
present moment it is difficult to say 
whether England has arrived at the 
zenith of her greatness. It is certain 
that she makes colossal exertions to 
maintain her predominance, and even 
to increase it, and she will ob- 
viously not allow herself to be deprived 
of her great position without a 
struggle. 

History teaches us that the great 
civilized nations have always gradually 
declined when they had fulfilled their 
civilizing mission, when they had 
reached their zenith. This is a law of 
Nature, and there is no reason to be- 
lieve that that law will be invalid in 
the future. 

The white population of the entire 
British Empire, with its colossal terri- 
tories, is smaller than that of the com- 
paratively small German Empire. It 
is worth noting that in the year 1911 
alone 260,000 English people emigrated 
on balance from the United Kingdom. 
For 1912 the number of emigrants will 
probably be higher. At the same time, 
the excess of births over deaths in 
Great Britain is declining, and the 
female population exceeds by 1,400,000 
the male. In view of these circum- 
stances, it is clear that the number of 
British people does not suffice to peo- 

The Academy. 
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ple and exploit the enormous British 
possessions. 

Thus the English are virtually com- 
pelled to employ foreigners. Besides, 
German business men are generally 
considered to be more reliable and 
painstaking than Englishmen, and Ger- 
man technical workers of every kind 
are by many more highly esteemed 
than their British competitors. Even in 
Manchester, one of the most important 
centres of British industry, many Ger- 
mans act as technical managers, and 
many English business firms are di- 
rected by Germans. We Germans have 
no reason to thank England for being 
allowed to trade in her Colonies. On 
the contrary, the English are indebted 
to us, for without us Germans they 
would not be able to maintain their 
enormous commerce. 

ENGLAND'S FOREIGN AND ANTI-GERMAN 
Po.icy. 

The recent political and economic 
progress of Germany has caused Eng- 
land to become our most determined 
enemy, for she has begun to fear that 
she will lose her naval supremacy and 
her predominance in foreign trade. 
England opposes Germany as an enemy 
in all parts of the world, and prevents 
her Colonial expansion, which for Ger- 
many is a question of life or death. 





A SONG OF PEACE AND HONOR. 


We, men of England, children of her might, 
With all our mother’s record-roll of glory, 
Great with her greatness, noble with her name, 
Drank with our mother’s milk our mother’s story, 
And in our veins the splendor of her fame 
Made strong our blood and bright; 
And to her absent sons her name has been 
Familiar music heard in distant lands, 
Heart of our heart, and sinews of our hands, 
England, our Mother, our Mistress and our Queen! 


Out of the thunderous echoes of the past, 
Through the gold dust of centuries, we hear 
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Her voice: “O children of a royal line, 
Sons of my heart who hold your England dear, 
Mine was the past, make ye the future mine 
All glorious to the last!” 
And, as we hear her, cowards grow to men, 
And men to heroes, and the voice of fear 
Is as a whisper in a deaf man’s ear 
And the dead past is quick in us again. 


Her robe is woven of glory and of renown, 
Hers are the golden laden argosies 
And lordship of the wild and watery ways, 
Her flag is blown across the utmost seas; 
Dead nations built her throne and kingdoms blaze 
For jewels in her crown. 
Her empire like a girdle doth enfold 
The world; her feet on ancient foes are set; 
She wears the steel-wrought blood-bright amulet 
Wrought by her children in the days of old. 


Yet in a treasury of such gems as these, 

Which power and sovereignty and kingship fill 
To the vast limit of the circling sun, 

Englend, our Mother, in her heart holds still 
As her most precious jewel, save only one, 

The priceless pearl of peace— 

Peace, plucked from out of the very heart of war 
Through the long agony of strenuous years, 
Made pure by blood and sanctified by tears, 

A pearl to lie where England’s treasures are. 


O peaceful English lanes, all white with may, 

O English meadows where the grass grows tall, 

O red-roofed village, field and farm and fold 

Where the long shadows of the elm-trees fall 

On the wide pastures which the sun calls gold, 
And twilight dew calls gray; 
These are the home, the happy cradle place 

Of every man who has our English tongue, 

Sprung from those loins from which our sires have sprung, 
Heirs of the glory of our mighty race. 


Brothers, we hold the pearl of priceless worth, 
How dare we then to cast our pearl aside? 
Is it not more to us than all things are? 
Nay, peace is precious as the world is wide, 
But England’s honor is more precious far 
Than all the heavens and earth, 
Were honor outcast from her supreme place 
Our pearl of peace no more a pearl would shine, 
But, trampled under foot of dogs and swine, 
Rot in the mire of a deserved disgrace. 
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So, for our Mother’s honor, since it must, 
Let peace be lost, but lost the worthier way, 
Not trampled down, but given, for her sake, 
Who forged of many an iron yesterday 
The golden song that gold-tongued Fame shall wake 


When we are dust, in dust; 


For life and love and death and praise and blame. 
And all the world, even to our very land, 
Weighed in the balance are as a grain of sand 

Against the honor of the English name! 


The New Witness. 


EB. Nesbit. 





THE MAGYAR TRAGEDY. 


“Nine gallant gentlemen 
In Arad they strung up.” 

(George Meredith, “The Patriot En- 

gineer.”’) 

Such was the Austro-Hungarian 
question as it appeared to our grand- 
fathers. They envisaged an “Austrian 
butcher” hanging Hungarian Hamp- 
dens because they strove, under Kos- 
suth, for the old constitutional liberties 
of Hungary; those liberties were very 
rightly compared to the immemorial 
Parliamentary privileges of England 
rather than to the new revolutionary 
claims of France and Italy. And 
our grandfathers sympathized with 
Kossuth all the more because the 
struggle was decided in 1849 by the 
armies of the Russian despot, who 
came over the Carpathians to help the 
Austria despot in his hour of need. 
“You’ve heard that Hungary’s floored, 

They’ve got her on the ground; 

A traitor broke her sword, 

Two despots hold her bound.” 
Those four doggerel lines ring true of 
Victorian England. The honest pas- 
sion they express led her into the 


Crimean War against the Russians— 
blind to the fact that she was thereby 
defending the Turkish Gehenna. 

What an old world of bygone thought 
and action is that of 1849—a full ‘gen- 
eration before most of the soldiers 
now fighting in Europe were born or 





thought of. Yet here come all those 
old questions and old passions of the 
Victorian era back again in a flood, 
drowning our modern endeavors and 
ideas. In changed forms the same 
Hungarian race problems have come 
implacably back for solution, as un- 
solved questions always will—erpellas 
Jured. And again England is involved 
in it all, far more seriously and more 
inevitably than in the Crimea, because 
“we've heard that Belgium’s floored,” 
and the old English instinct to go to 
the rescue of the little fellow who’s 
been knocked down by a bully is alive 
in us yet. 

The Victorian English were mainly 
right in their view of those transac- 
tions in Hungary. But one feature 
they overlooked. It escaped them that 
in Hungary half the population con- 
sisted of Slav and Roumanian peasants 
—not certainly “gallant gentlemen” 
like Kossuth’s cavaliers, but, withal 
human beings, nursing a race patriot- 
ism of their own, and rising again and 
again in Jacqueries against their 
Magyar masters, whose “ancient liber- 
ties” were to them what the English 
“privileges of Parliament” were to the 
Irish peasant in the time of Cromwell 
and King William. 

I was travelling in Hungary a dozen 
years ago, while England was still re- 
garded as the friend of the Magyars 
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and the enemy of Russia. I was taken 
round by the “gallant gentlemen,” the 
Magyar landlords of Transylvania. I 
went there full of the old English 
traditions of Kossuth; my hosts were 
profuse of true hospitality, and seemed 
to me to be people very like the best 
type of our English country gentlemen. 
My lines had fallen in pleasant places. 
And yet it could not escape me that 
they were an oligarchy, doubtless of 
a superior civilization, dwelling among 
an alien and hostile people. The 
analogy of Ireland a hundred years 
ago kept forcing itself on my mind. 
One Sunday that I spent in a chateau 
in the wooded Carpathians I remember 
going with my two hosts and their 
sister and two gamekeepers and the 
butler to the Calvinist service, held in 
what had once been an ancient Roman 
temple. There was no one else there 
except the parson. The rest of the 
population was in the village church, 
worshipping its pictured saints, the 
Orthodox substitute for Roman Catho- 
lic images. It was dangerously like the 
Ireland of 1798! And then there were 
the memories of the blood feud. My 
hosts told me how, when the Austrian 
troops marched out of the valley in 
1848, the Roumanian peasants rose 
that night and massacred the Magyars, 
“men, women, and children.” And 
when I got the Roumanian priest and 
the lawyer from a neighboring town 
alone with me, they told me how the 
Magyars in 1848 had massacred the 
Roumanians, “men, women and chil- 
dren.” And I heard this twofold story 
wherever I made inquiries. 

This week I have been thinking much 
of those people, the two young nobles, 
now, I suppose, getting middle-aged 
like the rest of us, their sister, the 
parson, if he is still alive, the game- 
keepers, and the butler. If the armies 


of Russia or of free Roumania occupy 
Transylvania at any stage of this war, 
the best my friends can hope for is 
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safe and speedy flight. The valley and 
the castle which their ancestors held 
so long against Turk and Austrian, and 
where they have lived such innocent 
and worthy lives will know them no 
more. For I suppose that if Tranysl- 
vania is annexed to the Kingdom of 
Roumania, there will be a_ great 
agrarian revolution at the expense of 
the scattered Magyar landlords. What 
will happen to the blocks of solid Mag- 
yar and Teuton colonists—the “Ulster” 
districts of this Eastern Ireland—I do 
not know. Much tragedy for others 
will accompany the liberation of the 
Roumanian peasant, I fear. 

If, on the other hand, the Germans 
this month beat the Russian armies 
north of the Carpathians, if conse- 
quently there is no invasion of Tran- 
sylvania, then there will be no libera- 
tion of the Roumanian peasant, and 
the old Magyar “ascendancy” party 
will bear rule for another forty years 
in Transylvania, and in the yet more 
oppressed South Slav districts of 
Slavonia and Croatia. The appeal to 
the sword makes tragedy certain, 
whichever side wins. 

Whose fault is it that the appeal has 
been made to the sword? I am bound 
to say I think it is very largely the 
fault of the Magyars. That is the 
“Magyar tragedy,” whoever wins. 

After 1866 the German Austrians be- 
thought themselves, and, schooled at 
Koéniggriitz, very wisely took their 
victims, the Hungarian Magyars, into 
equal partnership. The “gallant gen- 
tlemen” ceased to have to struggle for 
their own liberty. They became the 
rulers of polygot Hungary, and as such 
were faced with the problem of how 
they would deal with their Slav and 
Roumanian subjects. These “inferior” 
races ceased henceforth to enjoy the 
intermittent protection of Austrian al- 
liance against the Magyars. 

Unfortunately, the Magyars, who 
had fought so nobly for their own lib- 

















erty, have never yet conceived the idea 
of granting it to others. If the Mag- 
yar race was a democracy, they might 
perhaps have more sympathy with the 
South Slav and Roumanian democ- 
racies. But the Magyars are thor- 
oughly oligarchical. Even in the great 
central plain of Hungary, where the 
entire population is Magyar, the people 
have very little power or protection. 
The Magyar oligarchy oppresses the 
Magyar people, and a priori continues 
to oppress the Roumanian and South 
Slav peoples. 

In their social and political struc- 
ture, the Magyars offer a remarkable 
contrast to the Serbs of the Kingdom 
of Serbia. Both the Serbs and the 
Magyars were long under Turkish rule. 
But when the Turk disappeared from 
Hungary, he left the Magyars still a 
feudal chivalry, with all the good and 
bad qualities of feudalism; whereas 
when the Turk left Serbia in later 
times, he had by then killed off all the 
old feudal chivalry of Serbia, and left 
the Serbs an absolutely democratic 
race, thoroughly equalitarian in feel- 
ing. The land was equally divided up 
among the peasant citizens. The Mag- 
yars are, in many respects of civiliza- 
tion, in advance of the Serbs, because 
they have been free of the Turk for 
so many generations longer. But they 
have got the vice of oligarchy deep in 
their nature. It bids fair to destroy 
them. At least, it has plunged Europe 
into the present war. 

The Magyar treatment of the Rou- 
manians has been bad, but their treat- 
ment of the South Slavs has been yet 
worse. It has been worst of all in re- 
cent years, since the rise of Serbia be- 
The Nation. 


The Magyar Tragedy. 
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gan to hold out a hope of deliverance 
to Croatia and Slavonia, the South 
Slav provinces of Hungary. That hope 
has since 1908 united the Roman 
Catholic Croats and Orthodox Serbs in 
one great South Slav party, looking for 
help to the free Kingdom of Serbia. 
Austro-Hungary complains that Serbia 
has been “a bad neighbor.” She com- 
plained with equal truth and equally 
little justice that Piedmont was “a 
bad neighbor” in 1848 and 1859. Mag- 
yar oppression of the South Slavs, the 
suspension of the constitution of 
Croatia, and the abominable Agram 
and Dr. Friedjung trials, with their 
tale of forgery as a means of judicial 
murder, have been the only answer the 
Magyar oligarchy could find to the 
rising national consciousness of the 
South Slavs. They are Slavs, an “in- 
ferior civilization,” so “Down, Crop- 
pies, down”! It is the old spirit of the 
English garrison in Ireland, and there 
has been no English democracy to in- 
terfere and put matters right. 

The Magyars have not treated their 
South Slavs or Roumanians as well as 
the German-Austrians have treated 
their Poles. The order of preference 
in the Polish mind for his three mas- 
ters is: (1) Austria; (2) Russia; (3) 
Prussia. The formula for a _ real 
Polish settlement in case our side wins 
the war must be that the Tsar should 
give to re-united Poland a degree of 
liberty not less than that enjoyed by 
the Austrian Poles prior to the war. 
Unless the Polish, the Roumanian, and 
the South Slav questions are settled on 
a basis of race and of liberty, there 
will be another war some day. 

G. M. Trevelyan. 
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Mrs. Henry looked up. “I think 1 
hear that boy again selling evening 
papers,” she said. “I suppose they 
must come off the 9.5 train. But it’s 
a strange thing to happen on a Sunday 
—here.” 

The Reverend Henry was already at 
the window. He threw it up and 
leaned out. 

“One can’t approve of it, but I sup- 
pose in war time—” Mrs. Henry was 
beginning when her husband cut her 
short. “Hush—I’m trying to hear 
what he is saying. I wish boys could 
be taught to speak distinctly.” There 
was a pause. 

“I can’t make him out.” The Rev- 
erend Henry’s head reappeared be- 
tween the curtains. “It’s really most 
exasperating; I’d give a lot to know 
if the Belgian Army got out of Ant- 
werp before it fell.” 

“Couldn’t you shout down and ask 
him?” 

“No, no. I cannot be discovered in- 
terrogating urchins about secular af- 
fairs from a second storey window on 
Sunday evening. Still, I’d like to 
know.” 

The Reverend Henry perambulated 
the room with knitted brow. 

“I never bought a Sunday paper of 
any sort in my life. Never.” 

“I suppose one must have some prin- 
ciples,” said his wife. 

“But it’s enormously important, you 
know. They may easily have been 
surrounded and captured.” He returned 
to the window. “Hullo, he’s gone to 
the door. I say, Cook has bought 


one. This is exciting. I should never 
have thought Cook would have done 
that.” 

“It raises rather a nice point,” said 
Mrs. Henry. 

The Reverend Henry returned reso- 

Punch. 


lutely to his book. The shouts of the 
newsvendor died away. 

“We must not forget,” said the Rev- 
erend Henry irrelevantly, “that Cook 
is a Dissenter.” Then suddenly he 
broke out. “I wish I knew,” he said. 
“I am not paying the least attention 
to this book and I shan’t sleep well, 
and I shall get up about two hours 
before the morning paper arrives, and 
be restive till I know whether the Bel- 
gians got out. But what am I to do? 
I can’t ask Cook.” 

“I might go down,” his wife volun- 
teered. “I needn’t say anything about 
it, you know. I could just stroll about 
the kitchen and change the orders for 


breakfast. The paper is pretty sure to 
be lying about. There may be head- 
lines.” 


“No,” said the Reverend Henry with 


determination. “I really cannot con- 
sent to it.” 
“Well, I may as well go to bed. 


Don’t sit up late.” 

The Reverend Henry did sit up 
rather late. He was wide awake and 
ill at ease. At last he listened in- 
tently at the door and then took a 
candle and stole down the passage. 

The Reverend Henry had not been 
in his own kitchen for close upon ten 
years, and he did not know the way 
about very well. He had adventures 
and some moments of rigid suspense 
while the clatter of a kicked coal- 
scuttle died away in the distance. But 
when at last he crept noiselessly up- 
stairs he was assured of a good night’s 
rest. 

“What a mess your hands are in,” 
said Mrs. Henry sleepily. 

“Yes,” said Henry. “That miserable 
woman had used it to lay the fire. 
But it’s all right. They did get out— 
most of them.” 
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Dedicated appropriately to the Boy 
Scouts of America and the Camp Fire 
Girls of America, Little, Brown & Co. 
publish a book of “Indian Scout Talks” 
by Dr. Charles A. Eastman, himself a 
Sioux Indian, who writes simply but 
graphically out of his memories of his 
own experiences as a boy. This per- 
sonal element gives the talks a lively 
interest which they could scarcely have 
had if they had been written from the 
outside, however skilfully; and boy 
and girl members of the organizations 
mentioned will find them especially 
helpful and suggestive. 


Many are the story-book young 
ladies upon whom has devolved the 
melancholy duty of promising to be a 
sister to a suitor, but what young man, 
like the hero of Anne Warner’s “The 
Gay and Festive Claverhouse,” ever 
set himself to play a series of mad 
pranks to estrange the affection be- 
stowed upon him by a beautiful girl? 
The whole book is like a Gilbert and 
Sullivan opera, incessant in its fun, 
with a rythmically recurring sugges- 
tion of pathos, blending at the close in 
a lyric snatch of duet. Anne Warner 
is here seen as an excellent dramatist. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


Does Mr. Charles McEvoy begin a 
series with his “Private Affairs”? His 
heroine, a heaven-born actress, but all 
untaught, achieves a triumph in a 
school performance, partly by a won- 
derful arrangement of elastics trans- 
forming her drapery to that of a god- 
dess, and so pleases a London theatre- 
manager in the audience that he 
offers her an engagement. Her public 


success is instantaneous, and the au- 
thor of the play in which she appears 
becomes the manager’s rival, in the 


endeavor to secure a monopoly of her 
genius. Her father is soon little more 
than her agent; her mother the fussy, 
fidgety, useless, but necessary theatre 
mother, and her brother and two sis- 
ters half envious and half proud of 
her success. The effect of the affluence 
brought by her large salary is to in- 
volve the entire family group in an 
extraordinary entanglement, whence it 
escapes happier, wiser, and expectant 
of even better things to come. The 
reader, upon the whole well content, 
would like to know what the heroine 
does next. The tale is related with 
spirit although with much detail, and 
the book resembles the gay little 
farces which Mr. Howells sometimes 
writes, but beneath the fun one hears 
a faint, pulsing note of possible 
tragedy, and desires to have the next 
volume with speed. Houghton Mifflin 
Co. 


To their series of “Visitor’s Edi- 
tions” of books containing the charac- 
teristic writings or associated with the 
lives of American writers whose 
homes are objects of affectionate inter- 
est to tourists, Houghton Mifflin Co. 
have added “Uncle Remus and His 
Friends” by Joel Chandler Harris. 
Myrta Lockett Avary contributes an 
Introduction describing the personal 
traits and home life of Mr. Harris, 
and exhibiting him as he was best 
known to his friends and neighbors at 
Atlanta, and there are a dozen or more 
illustrations from photographs. Through 
the exertions of the Uncle Remus As- 
sociation which was formed at Atlanta 
a week after Mr. Harris’s death in 
July, 1908, Wren’s Nest, his home, has 
been made a permanent memorial of 
him, everything in and about it being 
kept as nearly as possible as when he 
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left it. His kind, friendly and whimsi- 
cal face looks up at the reader from 
the frontispiece, and among the illus- 
trations are exterior and _ interior 
views of Wren’s Nest, the sitting-room, 
showing the table at which many of 
the Uncle Remus stories were written, 
the bedroom, where he died, showing 
his typewriter, his hat, and his um- 
brella hanging on the end of the man- 
tel, just as he left it, and his grave at 
West View Cemetery, Atlanta. Alto- 
gether, the book is a charming memo- 
rial to one of the most original and 
most beloved of American humorists. 
The writings grouped within its covers 
include twenty-four of the stories of 
Uncle Remus and the Little Boy, six- 
teen of his Songs and Ballads, and 
twenty-one of the stories of his Home 
Folks and Friends. 


Doctor Holmes used to say that he 
did not put bad doctors in his books 
because he knew none. Mr. Samuel 
Hopkins Adams is less fortunate, and 
a quack, false from his diploma and 
degrees, which he purchases, to the 
“Little Pills,” and “Cancer Cure” 
which he dispenses, and the spiced 
weak whiskey which he sells under the 
strictest provisions of United States 
law, is pictured in “The Clarion.” 
Ranged in opposition to him is a news- 
paper which his son buys with the 
intention of reforming the manners of 
its office-force only to discover that 
his father has made the paper by his 
advertising, and through it controls 
the town politics, holding the lives of 
the citizens in sickness and in health 
in the hollow of his hand. A great 
fight follows between good and evil 
forces, and when it ends the unsophis- 
ticated reader is wiser than when it 
began, and all the good characters are 
happier. Honest journalists, upright 


politicians, and all fighters of evil, will 
rejoice in the story. Women will like 
it, because its hero is a model lover. 
Doctors should prescribe it because it 
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reveals the diabolical power held by 
the quack doctor when he joins forces 
with the unscrupulous journalist. It 
is to be noted that Mr. Adams by no 
means teaches that the contest is 
ended. “The Clarion” calls “To arms, 
for your homes, your lives, your 
honor.” Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Interesting tracts in book form are 
rare since John Bunyan died, although 
the stupid tract is still with us in 
many shapes, but in “The Clean 
Heart,” A. S. M. Hutchinson has writ- 
ten a brilliant story which drives its 
lesson home after the fashion used by 
its hero, by knock-down blows. No 
existing religious belief is actually 
preached in its pages, but the aspira- 
tion of the Fifty-first Psalm “create in 
me a clean heart” furnishes the title 
and the triumphant refrain of “Lift up 
your heads, O ye gates,” although 
sometimes quoted most incongruously, 
recurs so frequently as to direct the 
reader’s thoughts te sacred matters. 
The two heroes, a young editor half- 
mad with overwork; and a half-crazy 
tramp, roam about, offending all per- 
sons of propriety by their behavior, 
but throughout their pilgrimage the 
humble-minded tramp is teaching his 
companion the beauty and power of 
unselfishness and is making him hum- 
ble. Still, the young fellow does not 
desire the clean heart and it is not 
until both his boon companion and his 
sweetheart have given up their lives 
for him, that he sees himself as he is, 
and realizes that he who would attain 
the highest happiness must be clean in 
desire, in speech and in action. The 
style is at times almost rhapsodical 
and thus its effect is heightened to 
intensity and one recurs to its teach- 
ings with a sensation akin to re- 
ligious fervor, and rejoices in the feel- 
ing. What more can author desire 
than to produce a good story which is 
also a good sermon? Little, Brown & 
Co. 








